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The Milk in the Cocoanut— 


IRST, read a few extracts from a large number of letters received re- 
cently from readers of Lesitie’s WEEKLY in widely separated sections 
of these United States: 





FROM ILLINOIS: “I am engaged in a business that keeps me traveling a good deal and 
I always make it a point to have the current week’s Lesiie’s with me. Its size is handy 
and its contents are consistently interesting, with articles that are short enough to be re- 


freshing and not long enough to be boring.” 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C.: “I cannot refrain from congratulating you upon the 
uniformly attractive character of Lesiie’s. The articles are varied and informative, es- 
pecially on national topics, and the pictures are particularly likeable. I am an army officer 


and you may be sure I shall have LEs.te’s follow me wherever I may be stationed.” 


FROM KENTUCKY: “Lesuie’s Investment and Automobile Departments and _ its 
snappy editorials are alone worth its price to me and in addition there is a wealth of other 
textual and pictorial material that makes me look forward eagerly to its arrival in our home 
each week. Keep on making it as attractive as it is now and you may count on our family 


as one of your strongest boosters.” 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS: “Your illustrated articles and interesting picture pages 
make, the strongest hit with us each week in LEsuie’s, although we have been regular read- 
ers of your Investment Department for years and find it of practical help to us. We like 
your terse editorials, too, because they always have something to say that is worth while 


reading.” . 


These extracts and many other similar expressions received by LEs- 
LIE’s are the best indications why this Weekly’s army of readers throughout 
the United States is constantly growing. Its readers find it likeable— 
refreshing, informative, instructive, diverting, interesting each week. 


Thus, Lesuie’s readers themselves furnish the best explanation for its 
growing success. They like it, they enjoy reading it. Enough said. 


Join the army NOW! 
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Husband of Enthusiastic Mountain-climber—Well, my dear, now that I am here, what do I do next? 
1 














HE ideal 

office, the 

business 
home of idyllic 
conditions and the 
absolutely idle, 
happy and care- 
free employee can 
result only from 
extensive study; 
but what, we ask, 
could be more 
worth while than 
the study of how 
to while away the 
monotonous hours 
of office routine. 
And think of the 
money - saving! 
Not one cent lost 
in profit taxes! 
Not only that, but the rent decreases 
as the office becomes smaller and 
cosier. 

You can accomplish this result only 
by a strict adherence to the follow- 
ing (paste these rules on the bulletin 
board with the other bull): 

1. Employees should pay no atten- 
tion to the time clock, as this is in- 
stalled merely as a matter of form. 
We do not wish our employees to bolt 
their breakfast, as this is apt to cause 
indigestion and thereby decrease their 
efficiency. Our stenographers should 
be very careful to get their full quota 
of beauty sleep, as they cannot be ex- 
pected to do their best work when 
worried. After attending a dance the 
night before, they should never over- 
tax their strength by trying to get to 
the cffice in the morning. It is, how- 





The Three Musketeers. 


WELFARE WORK 


By Norman ANTHONY 


ever, good form to call up and say 
mother had a bad night. She prob- 
ably did, anyhow. 

2. In the event of collapse from 
overwork, Scotch whisky will be 
found in the rest room. Employees 
should be careful not to drink to ex- 
cess, as no man can do his best work 
under the influence of liquor. 

3. During the afternoon, if a certain 
drowsy feeling comes over an em- 
ployee, it is suggested that by lean- 
ing his head on his hand he can quite 
easily hold the telephone receiver to 
his ear while relaxing. The switch- 
board operator will understand and 
will softly read to him a bedtime 
story. Yet this keeps up the appear- 
ances if any business callers should 
happen in. 


4. Do not spare telephone calls. All 


” 





work and no play 
makes Jack a duli 
boy, and little 
talks with friend: 
liven up a listless 
day. Calls should 
be limited to 
thirty minutes 
However, remem- 
ber that civility is 
the watchword, 
and do not rudely 
hang up on your 
friend, but wait 
patiently until he 
has brought the 
conversation to a 
happy ending. 

5. Employees 
are encouraged to 
use all office sup 
plies generously. Keep your families 
well supplied in pencils, pens, etc., 
and little courtesies to friends, such 
as presents of paste pots, ink wells, 
etc., give them a high regard for the 
firm. Never use a pencil less than 
six inches long, and always leave the 
paste jars open. Great fun can be had 
snapping rubber bands at one another, 
and paper clips thrown about at other 
employees makes for a jolly but harm- 
less sport that will transform the dull 
office to a more cheerful institution 
Paper clips also give one something 
to twist to pieces while talking to a 
friend. The generous use of stamps 
helps our Government, and stenog- 
raphers are encouraged to write many 
personal letters. 

6. Our new Morris desk chairs are 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“There’s Harold Spivis, back from Canada. 
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Isn't he a 


“Did you hear he got married up there?” 
“Huh! Look at the man’s clumsy style!” 


The Adventurer 
By Katherine Negley 


WHEN Jimmy was three years old, 

someone left the back gate un- 
latched, and he wandered out. He 
passed five houses and a cross dog, and 
stood watching the cars go by on the 
speedway for five minutes before he 
was found. It was a great adven- 
ture. 

When he was six, his father took him 
to Pittsburgh, twenty-five miles away. 
He looked at the tall buildings and 
listened to the noise of the street cars, 
holding fast to his father’s hand, of 
course. It was a great adventure. 

When he was twelve, he visited his 
relatives in Butler County. He passed 
through three counties, saw the 
muddy Monongahela River, the 
placid Allegheny River with its 
islands, and the quiet-looking farms 
of Butler County. It was a great 
adventure. 

When he was sixteen, he was al- 
lowed to go to Atlantic City. He 
crossed the State of Pennsylvania, 
and went through New Jersey; he 
saw the ocean and mountains. It 
was a great adventure. 

When he was twenty, he went to 
California. He sat up in his berth 
to look at the Mississippi River; 
he watched the plains, the mountains 
and the deserts as they passed. It 
was a great adventure. 

Since then he has traveled the 
world over. 


his clothes and the time of trains and 
boats. Nothing is an adventure to 
him any more; but when he looks at 
a little cottage, with a little family 
gathered round its door, he weeps, as 
a strong man weeps, with a smile on 
his face, an ache in his throat, and a 
great longing in his heart. 


HUMAN NATURE 


“There are some traits which all men 
have in common.” 

“For instance?” 

“Every man thinks he would have 
been an awful lady-killer if he hadn't 
married, a great golf-player if he only 
had the time, and a successful stock 
market operator if he only had the 
money.” 
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stunning skater!” 


The Influence of Furniture 
By H. M. Mahon 


ENSORS of modern morals have 


missed a simple explanation for 
the improvement in the technique ot 
present-day courting. 

We all admire Sheraton furniture, 
with its wonderful spindly legs and 
spidery construction, but what a bane 
it must have been to our grandparents 
in moments of emotion! 

Grandmother harps unnecessarily on 

the old story that, when she was 
young, a girl would never have dreamt 
of sitting on a young man's knee. Of 
course not, the furniture would have 
collapsed. 
“Your father always left before ten 
o’clock,” is a mother’s crushing re 
joinder to her daughter's brazen 
defence of midnight farewells. 

Do not be misled. Our fathers 
were in no way inferior to us either 
in courage or affection. They were 
quite as sure that they could reach 
the door the necessary fraction 
of a second faster than any angry 
parent. But they were only human, 
no flesh and blood could with 
stand the impenetrable argument 
in favor of an early farewell pre 
sented by a polished mahogany 
chair. 

This generation should raise a 
memorial to the man who invented 
the modern lounge, with its deep, 
easy cushions and convincing air of 


His valet looks after shevist literature before the baby was born? solidity. 
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“He threw a rope around her and tied it to his saddle horn and once more started.” 





Carbona of the Tired Z Ranch 


An Iddle of Arizona 


By James MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
Illustrated by the Author 


LIDE off'n that cayuse—pronto!” 

Carbona DuFay, known affectionately as the 
“Little Boss,” turned in her saddle as this sharp 
command startled her and brought her navy blue roan 
into a sitting posture on the edge of a two thousand 
foot canon wall. She mechanically tucked her horse’s 
tail under him so as to preserve his balance. Before 
obeying this imperative order she waited, like the well- 
trained heroine that she was, for the author to throw 
off a bale or two of word-painting. 

Overhead the vivid blue of the Arizona sky fitted 
so neatly into the lavender sky of New Mexico, just 
across the line, that none but an expert could have 
said where it had been pieced. The only living thing 
in the vast expanse was a single black loathsome 
arroyo sailing in horrid circles with outspread, moth- 
eaten wings—waiting—waiting! Two thousand feet 
and eleven inches below lay the Bad Lands, the haunts 
of the cattle rustlers, who, it was rumored, were all 
ex-landlords from the East and had reformed, and 
were trying to earn a fairly honest living stealing 
The merciless sun— 


cows. 


Carbona DuFay, whose father died suddenly from 
speaking politely to a sheep rancher in a cow country, 
was the owner of the Tired Z ranch. She was, though 
not strictly beautiful, some armful! Or two arms- 
ful—depended on the length of the arms. She was 
a picture of girlish girlishness in her dolman-shaped 
sable chaps and her Georgette waist cut to the pom- 
mel of the saddle in front. As slim as a boy. A 
stout boy. She presented such a ravishing vision as 
she rode fence that even timber wolves, as they caught 
a glimpse of her, would go blind with joy and dash 
their brains out on the barbed wire fences! And glad 
to do it! 

She looked haughtily at the man who blocked her 
trail, and as she looked she realized that every fiber 
of her being—and she had beaucoup de fibers—writhed 
with antagonism and hate. Never in her life had she 
felt such an instinctive and deadly loathing for a male 
person. She couldn’t have loathed him more if he 
had been born in Berlin. He was on foot. She 
noticed that he packed two guns—low—they hung just 
below his knees. “Will you please go to hell?” This 














through her taut lips and with a poisonous gleam 
in her hazel eyes. He told her he didn’t have the 
time at present, but would consider it later on; and 
it was a second later that she realized he was a 
Southerner because he didn’t strike her. He took 
the small horse and shook him so that she fell out of 
the saddle; then, mounting the animal himself, he 
drawled: “Now, git up and come along—I’m yo’ new 
fo’man!” 

He started down the rocky trail, brushing away a 
swarm of coyotes that flew around his head, and, 
looking back, saw she remained quite prone. He 
threw a rope around her and tied it to his saddle 
horn and once more started. She followed—still 
fairly pronish. 

I would like to report that she didn’t call him 
anything as she bumped along, but the truth must 
prevail—she said things to him that made the hair 
on the back of his neck curl up and sizzle. 


HE whole Tired Z outfit happened to be out lynch- 

ing when the Little Boss arrived at the ranch. 
The new foreman dismounted, untied Carbona, dusted 
his rope, and, rolling a cigarette, drawled: “As I 
said, I’m yo’ new fo’man.” 

“T—I heard you—th—the first time!’ Carbona mur- 
mured through some cactus and few bits of gravel 
she had picked up with her mouth as 
she came along. She continued: i 
“And don’t forget that I hate you (; ” 
like prussic acid!” Z 

“Hush, kid—go feed yo’ hawse, \; 
then yo’ kin rustle a little grub for 
me!” The big masterful South- / 
erner—for he was indeed nee ol | 
stalked indoors. V4 

He looked about the comfortable 
ranch-house and gave a short laugh Wii //7 
as he flung a sofa cushion and a 
Navajo blanket out the window. 
“That’s my method—treat ‘em 
rough!” he gritted, as he locked the 
front door and threw his six-feet- 
five of tanned American manhood 
on the girl’s dainty day-bed and was 
instantly asleep. 

He was awakened by the low 
murmur of voices outside the win- 
dow in the morning, and he strode 
to the door and opened it. Spush! —— 
A bullet whistled through the hole =— 
he had cut in his Stetson for just = 
such occasions. It smashed the 
glass on a copy of the “Soul’s 
Awakening” that hung on the wall 
behind him. Was it symbolic? No, 

I hardly think so. I guess that 
sort of stuff doesn’t belong in a cow- 
boy story, anyhow. 

His two guns were out before the 
bullet had gone completely through 
his lid. He was vurry, vurry quick 
on the draw! Just as quick as I 
like him to be—even quicker! The 
whole Tired Z outfit were in the 
front yard. The Little Boss was 
sleeping on the sofa cushion under 
a nux vomica bush. An evil-faced 
man, who seemed to be the leader, af 
was slowly lowering a smoking re- *- 
volver and staring with fear-dis- 
tended nostrils at the raw-boned 
Southerner on the porch. 

“My Gawd!” he muttered through 


Kid!” 


Just that adjective, “sensual,” gives the whole twist to 
the story, doesn’t it? I mean, you get the idea that he is 
the villain, and that he means no good to the Little 
Boss? His name was Snake McGrath. From that 
moment his leadership was gone. His revolver slipped 
to the earth. A wave of awe swept over the outfit. 

Hands that started to holsters stopped and slowly 
rose above shoulders. The figure on the porch, im- 
movable, inscrutable, impossible, dominated them. 

“Listen!” the Southerner spoke. “I’ve been on yo’ 
trail for years, Snake. Now wake up the Little Boss! 
Wake her, I tell yo’! I want her to hear this!” 

Snake kicked the pillow out from under the girl’s 
head. Gently, of course, because, as vile as he was, 
he had never lost that inborn chivalry that is part 
of the make-up of all men who fork cayuses. The 
little ranch owner sat up and powdered her nose. 

“Listen, ma’am!” drawled the Texas Kid. From 
now on we shall call him by the name that had struck 
terror to cattle rustlers, gunmen, stage robbers, sheep 
ranchers and other criminals for years. ‘“Looka! 
Thar stands Snake McGrath—the most ornery hydro- 
phoby skunk that ever drank grain alcohol! He 
has been systematically robbin’ yo’ all the years he’s 
been yo’ fo’man! Under the pretense of loyalty 
he has gradually cleaned yo’ out of the best cactus 

(Continued on page 26) 
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paling, sensual lips, “it’s the Texas “Texas took Carbona’s round chin in his grimy fingers and tilted her face 
up to him.” 














TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


A GOOD DEFINITION 


A primary election involving a 
United States Senatorship in a certain 
State had resulted in a very close vote. 
Both sides claimed the election, and 
the State Central Committee had met 
to settle the row. Whiskey was plen- 
tiful in those days, and several of the 
delegates were pretty well soused by 
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ETIQUETTE FOR GOLFERS 





the time a temporary chairman had 
been elected and a preliminary organi- 
zation had been perfected. 

“Mr. Chairman,” shouted a drunken 
delegate at an inopportune moment, 
“I move you, sir, that the temporary 
organization under which we are now 
proceeding be made permanent.” 

“Sit down, you fool! sit down,” 
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After you have holed out, don’t stand around on the green, as the tender 
grass kills if heavy objects are allowed to stand long upon it. 
It is especially tender on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 
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bawled an irate fellow delegate. “This 
is not the time for that motion. Be- 
sides, you’re drunk. You're so drunk 
you don’t even know the difference be- 
tween ‘temporary’ and ‘permanent.’ ’ 

“Mr. Chairman,” retorted the drunk, 
“T may be a fool, and I am drunk. 
But I do know the difference between 


‘temporary’ and ‘permanent.’ I'm 
drunk. That's ‘temporary.’ He's a 
fool. That's ‘permanent.’’ 


THE WRONG SUGGESTION 
The colored minister of a small 
Southern church decided to hold a 
home - talent entertainment to raise 
funds for the church. Members who 
had talent were asked to take part. 
One old darkey, who claimed to be a 
clarinet player, was slighted. He went 
to the minister: 

“Parson, why do you all leave me 
out ob de show?” 

“Why, Sam, what can you do?” 

“I kin play de clarinet.” 

The minister assured Sam that he 
would be on the program. After 
several numbers the minister an- 
nounced a solo by a clarinet player, 
Bruther Sam Brown. 

Sam bowed and began to play. For 
five minutes he evolved one simple 
scale over and over. The audience 
became impatient. One large negro 
could stand the monotony no longer. 
He rose and cried: “Put dat fool out!” 

There was silence. The minister 
asked: “Who am so rude as to call dat 
clarinet player a fool?” There was 
no response. The minister repeated 
his inquiry. Noreply. “Fo’ de third 
and las’ time, who called dat clarinet 
player a fool?” angrily asked the min- 
ister. 

Another negro rose and said: “Par- 
son, yo’ am making a mistake. De 
question am not ‘Who called dat 
clarinet player a fool?’ but it am, ‘Who 
called dat fool a clarinet player?’ ” 


MANDY’S JUDGMENT 


The day before Mandy was to be 
married she took the few dollars she 
had saved to her boss, and asked him 
to keep them. 

“Mandy,” he asked, “why don’t you 
keep your money? You're going to be 
married to-morrow.” 

Mandy replied: “Lord bless yo’, 
boss! I ain’t gwine tuh trust dat 
money in de house wid no strange 
nigger!” 
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By DonatpD OGDEN STEWART 
Iuthor of ‘‘A Parody Outline of History”’ 
T SOMETIMES think—” I began 


one afternoon. 

“But not very often,” said Al 
juickly. Al is one of my two room- 
mates at Branford College. 

“About once a year, I should say; 
eh, Al?” added Pete, the other mem- 
ber of our collegiate trio. 

We were siting around the log fire 
in our room—or, rather, Al and I were 
sitting, while Pete lay on his back at 
full length on the lounge. 

“I sometimes think,” I continued, 
“that a college education isn’t going 
to be much of a help to me when I 
get out in business.” 

“Certainly not,” said Al, giving the 
smouldering log a kick with his heel. 
“But it might be if you'd only do a 
little studying.” 

“Like you, I suppose,” I sneered. 

Pete rolled over on his side and 
stared for a minute into the fire. 

“I think Tom’s right,” he said. 
“After all, what do we get out of 
college?” 

“I don’t know about you,” said Al; 
“but I know that I intend to get a 
good time out of college—and I'd get 
it, too, if you crabs wouldn't be after 
me all the time to go out and ‘work for 
dear old Branford’—” 

“So,” I said, “all you figure on here 
is four years of fun?” 

“You're darned right,” said Al. “Be- 
cause, boy, when you finish college you 
start to work—and when you start to 
work you work for the rest of your 
life—and that’s an awful long time.” 

“Pete,” said I, “what do you think 
of that?” ; 

“Well,” said Pete, “he’s right—in 
a way, somehow—four years like this 
will never come again. Four years of 
leisure—” 

“Leisure!” said Al. “Wow!—that’s 
a good one. I wish you'd tell that to 
my physics professor.” 

“And then,” went on Pete, “there’s 
the friendships you form. I rather 
think that never again do you find 
friends who mean to you what your 
college friends mean.” 

“TI hope,” said Al, “that my future 
friends certainly don’t mean so much 
to me as you two do—in cigarettes and 
smoking tobacco.” 

“And then, in college,” said Pete, 
disregarding Al, “you sort of acquire 
something—” 

“Something belonging to your room- 
mate,” said Al. 


“Oh, shut up, Al!” I said. “You're 
always trying to be funny at the wrong 
time.” 

“Something,” went on Pete, “which 
you can’t exactly define. It’s a sort 
of nonchalance—a kind of—well, I 
know that I can generally tell a fellow 
who hasn't been to college—” 

“That sounds like an awfully snob- 
bish remark,” said Al. “Especially 
when you consider that your father and 
my father didn’t go to college.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean it just that 
way,” acknowledged Pete. “But you 
know as well as I that a college man 
gets a certain something—” 

“Yes,” said Al, “and, by gosh! that’s 
his worst handicap. It takes him 
three or four years to get over it. 
I’ve worked in the summer in dad’s 
office—and I know how most business 
men feel about the young man fresh 
from college. They think he’s pretty 
hopeless.” 

“Yes, and they make me sick,” said 
Pete. “We spend four years in col- 
lege—pay out a lot of money for an 
education—and then these old birds 
say, ‘Well, well, young feller—you think 
you know it all, don’t you? Well, a 
couple of years in a rolling mill will 


. 








do you a lot of good. There’s noth- 
ing like hard knocks, young feller. 
Why, when I started to work I didn’t 
have any college education—and now 
look at me.’ Blaa! They give me 
a pain,” 

“I suppose,” said Al, “you'd like to 
start out as vice-president?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” replied Pete. 
“All I say is that this idea that a col- 
lege man thinks he knows everything 
just because he’s been to college is 
largely due to the jealousy of the man 
who hasn't been.” 

“Well, I don’t blame him,” said Al. 
“If I was a non-college man and some 
young fellow breezed into my office 
with this ‘nonchalance’ you say we 
get—” 

“Oh, darn it!” said Pete. “I didn't 
mean it that way. All I said was that 
I thought the two: things a man got 
out of college were friends and a 
certain amount of—well, poise.” 

“It seems to me,” I interrupted, 
“that you both sort of disregard one 
of the main advantages of college—” 

“Why—what’s that?” said Al. 

“An intellectual education,” I re- 
plied. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Cook—Only fer me havin’ th’ prisence av moind ta fergit ta turn off th’ 
water in th’ kitchin sink we'd a lost ever’thin’, mum. 
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I’m hoping, dearest, for your “Aye,” 
Put this poor heart at “E's”; 
Your “I's,” I wonder what they say, 


ALL BUNDLED UP 
“Anyhow, these Klondyke dramas 
have killed the clinch.” 
“Huh?” 


“Put three fur coats on a girl and 
no hero can get his arms around her.” 


SOMETIMES YOU CAN'T 
“Why don’t you treat your wife a 
little better?” 
“T tried it for a while, and she got 
so suspicious I could hardly live with 
her!” 


Your “Oh’s” 


DOMESTIC DISCUSSION 
“What is this mess?” 
“A new dish I found in the cook 
book, hubby. Economical pudding.” 
“Suppose we have no pudding. That 
will be even more economical.” 


BULL’S-EYE 
Gladys—I wish I knew how to take 
some of the conceit out of that young 
Dr. Foote. 
Helene—All you 
call him “Mister.” 


have to do is to 








they do but tease. 
So “U’s” me kindly when you hear, 
For this is Love’s Avowal, dear! 


NATURALLY 
Naturally the atmosphere of the 
home changes after the wife begins 
to put on airs. 


WOODENWARE 
“Is this the woodenware depart- 
ment?” 
a” 


“TI dunno if I am in the right place.” 

“What is it you wish?” 

“My wife told me to get some lip- 
sticks.” 




















“You have no trouble getting guys to ply the hoe and rake.” 


A Word of Praise 


HIRED nine men to paint a sign, 

and as they toiled I cried, “Well, 

boys, I see you're doing fine—I 
view your work with pride.” And 
then nine smiles went circling round 
nine large and beaming maps; a little 
praise, I’ve always found, is good for 
human chaps. 

I’m hiring men, ’most every day, to 
do some kind of chores, to carry old 
dead cats away, topaint the cellar doors; 
and when I see they’re going strong, I 
hand them kindly words; I blithely 
jolly them along, and tell them they are 
birds. I have no trouble getting men 
to come and work for me, to build a 
barn or set a hen or fell a banyan tree. 

Sam Freak, my neighbor, comes and 
cries, “You surely take the cake; you 
have no trouble getting guys to ply 
the hoe and rake. I see them come 
in jaunty style, to make your garden 
slick, and as they work they seem to 
smile as though they had no kick. 
But when I wish to hire a gent, I 
have to beg and plead, and while he 
tcils his discontent is something sad, 
indeed. He doesn’t earn his salt and 
bread, his languor is a shame, and often 


By Watt Mason 


Illustration by Henry J. Pecx 


I must punch his head, and climb upon 
his frame.” 

If men don't earn their bread and 
salt for Sam, it isn’t queer; for he is 
always finding fault, and springing 
snarl and jeer. He stands around 
while weary skates are wielding ax or 
sledge, and every word he utters 
grates, and sets their teeth on edge. 
And thus he gets them seeing red and 
mad as grizzly bears, and they are sure 
to punch his head, unless he punches 
theirs. And in this world where sor- 
row treads, and grief forever roams, 
there are too many broken heads, too 
many busted domes. 

The grouchy sentence always jars, 
come it from tongue or pen; what oil 
will do to motor cars, the kind word 
does to men. It lubricates the wheels 
of life and makes them gayly roll; it 
smooths out passion, ire and strife, 
and soothes the jaded soul. 

I keep some forty-seven fowls, or, 
maybe, forty-four; at break of day 
my rooster howls, and makes the neigh- 
bors sore. Now cries Zeke Johnson, 
boiling hot: “Your rooster should be 
slain! Each morn he drives me from 
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my cot, he’s sending me insane! The 
way he honks has spoiled my nerves 
and filled my breast with gloom; I’m 
weary of that rooster’s curves, and I 
demand his doom!” 

And here’s a chance to have a row, 
if I were built that way; I might de- 
nounce his locoed cow that bawls by 
night and day. I might denounce his 
maiden aunt, who sings, “Oh, Golden 
Shore!” until I sometimes think I can’t 
endure it any more. I might denounce 
his graphophone that grinds out musty 
tunes, until I wring my teeth and 
groan, invoking musty prunes. 

I might insist it is a sin to harbor 
freaks like those, and while he soaked 
me on the chin I'd soak him on the 
nose. But lo, I beat no martial drum, 
I whang no wrathful gong; “It’s good 
of you,” I say, “to come and show me 
where I’m wrong. Your thoughtful- 
ness, my friend,” say I, “has made my 
soul rejoice; a Maxim silencer I'll buy, 
and quell that rooster’s voice.” His 
angry passions thus are canned, the 
tears stream down his face; he reaches 
for my toil-worn hand, and straight- 
way we embrace. 
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The Skeptic 
By Albert Deane 


I WAS a skeptic. 

But he reasoned with me; brought 
a steady flow of clear, concise and 
perfectly logical argument up and fired 
it broadside after broadside into what 
I rather proudly considered my re- 
ceptive faculties. He went even be- 
yond that in his efforts to prove to me 
that he possessed the power of judging 
character, of knowing people for what 
they were, are, and will be. Yes, he 
went even farther than mere argument 
and reasoning—he brought to mind 
practical examples of people I knew 
intimately, and sketched phases of 
their characters which I believed that 
I alone had been privileged to ob- 
serve. 





And so it was only natural that I 
should cast aside my skepticism and 
at least lean towards the attitude of 
believing. He was quick to observe 
this—mental only though my change 
had been—and he strove to make the 
most of his opportunity. 

He outlined in what manner this 
natural gift of his—he particularly im- 





The Panther France 
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The Crawl (wry difficult) 





“COME, AND TRIP IT AS YOU 


GO” 


Supper dance steps which every waiter must know. 
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The Pen Line. 












pressed the fact that he had possessed 
it since his birth—had accounted for 
his not unenviable success in business. 
Instances where the reading of a cus- 
tomer’s or client’s intentions had been 
transmitted to his brain, and had been 
acted upon or combated to his gain, 
sprang clearly and smoothly to his 
mind. Occasions where the perceiving 
of a hidden grievance in the hearts 
of his employees had resulted in his 
quickly remedying the matter, also 
helping account for his high rating in 
the commercial world. 

And at last I had almost beaten 
down the opposition of my better self, 
and stood ready to acclaim and accept 
the contention of his power in the 
mental and temperamental appraisal 
of other folks. 

At this critical juncture I was in- 
troduced to his wife. 

I am still a skeptic. 


The Six Who Condemned 
By Elias Lieberman 


Sx men convened in judgment, a 
solemn galaxy, 

For each one felt profoundly his own 
profundity. 


The first condemned a moonbeam. He 
said, “It can’t be good; 

I miss in it the substance one always 
finds in wood.” 


second murmured, “Rainbows, 
though prettily arrayed, 
Are silly sights for children; 
colors quickly fade.” 


The 


their 


The third was very sleepy; his voice 
seemed far away, 

“Are butterflies not worthless? 
only live a day.” 


They 


The fourth (a deaf man) blurted, 
“They praise the hermit thrush 

For singing so divinely. Pooh-pooh! 
and also tush!” 

The fifth destroyed a rosebud; “It’s 
neither bread nor meat; 

The only things that matter,” said he, 
“are things to eat.” 


The last blinked eyes of cunning at 
something very far; 

“Give me,” said he, “my profits. 
poets cash that star!” 


Let 


Six men convened in judgment; their 
poise was good to see; 

Not one of them suspected his own 
profundity. 
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A Palm Beach Suit! 


RELIGION SAVES 

One exceptionally cold morning, wait- 
ing on a little wharf on the bank of a 
river in Alabama, a traveler overheard 
a conversation between a white man 
and three negroes. 

“How would you like to take a swim 
in there a morning like this, Lee?’ the 
white man asked. 

“Boss, man, dey ain’t nuthin’ ’oud git 
me in dat water dis mownin’ lessen I 
seed ma wife drownin,” returned Lee. 

“What about you, Sam,” asked the 
white man turning to the second. 

“Well, sah, if I seed ma Anna Lou 
in dar Ah reckons maybe I'd try git ’er 
out.” . 
“And you, Shed, would you go in 
there to save your wife if you saw she 
was drewning?” the third was asked 

Shed merely pulled his coat tighter 
and answered dryly: “Carrie B, she 
done got ‘ligion.” 


ME-OW! 

The lady from Boston and the lady 
from Montgomery had taken a de- 
cided dislike to each other on the 
occasion of their first meeting; and it 
was at a fashionable reception, at 
which they chanced to meet, that the 
Bostonian seized an opportunity to 
publicly show her contempt for the 
Montgomerian. 

“You are from Alabama, where they 
still lynch people; aren’t you, dear?” 

The Alabamian replied: “Yes; and 
you just must come down some time.” 





First Prize 


IN REVERSE 


After waiting a long time in the 
sick line, a certain private ap- 
proached the camp doctor to tell 
the old story with all the usual 
symptoms. His chest ached, his 
back ached, his legs ached, his 
head ached, and he had a sore 
throat, to say nothing of being 
dizzy and having chills. He told 
the doctor that he was afraid he 
was going to have the “flu.” 

The doctor asked, sarcastically: 
“Would you come to me in civil 
life with a little thing like this?” 

“No,” replied the private, “I 
would have you come to me.” 











Second Prize 


NOT PRESENT 


A Northern woman went South to 
reside, and as she was devout she 
organized a class of young darkies to 
teach them the Bible. When she 
thought she had them trained she 
brought in friends to hear them recite 

“Who made you?” she asked the 
first in the class. 

“God,” was the answer. 

“Who was the first man?” she asked 
the second. 

“Adam,” was the prompt reply. 

And thus she went on down the 
class, and the answers were so pat 
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Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 


that the audience applauded. While 
she was talking with her visitors, the 
young darkey who was first in the 
class went out to a neighboring spring 
to get a drink. The teacher decided 
to go over the same ground, and as- 
sembled her pupils and began as before. 

“Who made you?” she asked the 
first darkey. 

“Adam,” was the reply. 

“No,” said the teacher. “God made 
you.” 
“No, He didn’t,” said the pupil. “De 
boy w'at God made am gone to de 
spring!” 


TOUGH ON THE SCOTCH 
COLONEL 


The Colonel of a Scotch regiment 
who was disliked by his men wanted 
to locate a sniper. He called for Sandy, 
the crack shot of the regiment, and 
said: “Sandy, there’s a sniper over 
there. He’s been shootin’ at us all day. 
The fir-r-st time, he knocked the hat 
off me and the second time he knocked 
the cigarette oot of ma mouth. Go 
over and get him. I think he’s in yon 
clump of bushes.” 

Sandy went toward the spot and found 
a German hidden in a small tree. Sandy 
shook the tree and down fell the Ger- 
man, who threw up his hands and cried, 
“Kamarad, Mercy!” 

Sandy looked at him disgustedly and 
said: ‘“Mer-r-cy? Ye'll get nae mer-r-cy 
from me! Ye missed the _ colonel 
twice!” 
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PUZZLE PICTURE 


What is missing in this picture? Answer—Two or three cylinders at least. 
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A Page on Plays 


By Greorce JEAN NATHAN 


HE erection of playhouses in 

honor of the great figures in the 

American theater continues. It is 
a noble and inspiring work that is thus 
being done, a tribute to true genius 
and to lives of worthy esthetic en- 
deavor, a foundation for the proudest 
traditions of the native stage. The 
majority of these theaters have been 
erected by the geniuses in their own 
honor, but no matter. There they 
stand, splendid edifices that offer up 
permanent testimony to the glory of 
the great artists whose names they 
bear! Up to a few weeks ago the 
great figures in the American dramatic 
and art world who, among others, had 
been honored—or who had modestly 
honored themselves—with monuments 
in the form of playhouses were the 
following: George Broadhurst, John 
Cort, Julian Eltinge, H. H. Frazee, Al 
Jolson, Marc Klaw, Maxine Elliott, 
Henry Miller, Oliver Morosco, Nora 
Bayes and Archie Selwyn. Amplify- 
ing this roll of honor, there has now 
been erected a monument to himself 
by a dramatic leader and genius of the 
first rank, an American Antoine, a New 
York Reinhardt, a Broadway Gordon 
Craig,a Fiftieth Street Appia,a Friars’ 
Club Clarétie: Mr. Earl Carroll. 


It MAY be that you have never heard 
of this Mons. Carroll. Yet such 
ignorance is unthinkable. For, surely, 
the fame and glory of any man who 
has a half-million dollar theater put 
up in his honor and named after him 
must already have spread far and wide. 
It is true that I myself have heard of 
the Mons. Carroll only once or twice, 
and then nothing to lead one to suspect 
that he was one of the extraordinary 
geniuses of our theater; but I am not 
a member of the Lambs’ Club. Thus, 
after the handsome new theater had 
been completed,-were some one to have 
asked me to guess after whom it would 
be named, I doubtless should have said 
either Eugene O'Neill or Arthur Hop- 
kins, or some other theatrical figure 
who would seem to have earned the 
honor, at least in small part. But 
when I saw the name, Earl Carroll, 
in front of the building, I concluded 
that either some mistake had been made 
or that the name had been drawn out 
of a hat containing a number of other 
names like George Bickel, Trixie 
Friganza; Doraldina, the _ hoochie- 
coochie dancer; Russ Whytal, Miller 
and Lisle, Houdini, Andrew Toombs, 
Kelcy Allen, and the Avon Comedy 
Four. Otherwise, why Earl Carroll? 
Mr. Carroll is possibly a wonder-child, 
an incipient super-Belasco, a darling of 


the arts; but if he is, he has thus far 
modestly concealed the fact. He once 
wrote a bad play called “The Lady of 
the Lamp,” and collaborated on a worse 
one called “Daddy Dumplins”; but be- 
yond this—save for some popular 
songs composed a number of years 
ago—one searches the records in vain. 
So now that we have an Earl Carroll 
Theater, we may presently expect a 
Sidney Howard Theater and a Wilson 
Collison Theater—to say nothing of a 
theater named after the Hattons. 


HE Earl Carroll Theater was 

opened with a play by Earl Carroll. 
It is precisely the kind of play that 
would be selected by an Ear! Carroll 
to open an Earl Carroll theater. It 
is an opus a la Russe, full of dim 
Russian lighting and brilliant Broad- 
way piffie. Its title is “Bavu,” and 
its characters bear such names as 
Michka, Olga, Annia, Pztzokzi, and 
Abe Ginsberg. No, I am a trifle con- 
fused; that last name doesn’t belong 
there; it is the name of the door- 
tender or the head-usher or the cab- 
starter. Itis hardto tell which. The 
program contains the names of the 
hundred-odd builders, contractors, dec- 
orators, backers, toilet attendants, elec- 
tricians, scene painters, press-agents, 
and so on, who assisted in the erection 
of the theater and who presently assist 
in its operation. It is impossible to 
diagnose who is who. However, the 
cast of Russians (on the stage), what- 
ever their names, seek to entertain the 
ladies and gentlemen in the pews by 
yelling out a cross between “Siberia” 
and “Fedora” on the one hand, and 
“Through Darkest Russia” and a New 
York Times’ review of a John Reed 
book on the other. Mr. Carroll should 
have been sufficiently magnanimous to 
save “Bavu” for the opening of the 
Geoffrey Stein Theater. 


COnFINsSD to my chambers with a 
dour malaise, I was unable to 


attend the opening of the Messrs. 
Kaufman's and Connelly’s “To the 
Ladies.” Reading certain of the news- 


papers after the opening, I learned that 
never before had anything so excel- 
lent, so superbissimo, been written or 
produced in America. Observing the 
source of these extravagant encomiums 
and recalling similar log-rolling antics 
out of the past, I shook my head and 
said to myself, “Giorgio, old tosspot, 
thou art in for another evening 
dubioso, for have not thou and count- 
less others like thee found that most 
of the goods boosted by these droll 
back-slappers are, if one may use 
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the phrase, pretty doggone sour?” 

I read into the encomiums furthe;; 
I noted comparisons of Mr. Kaufman 
with George Ade and of Mr. Connelly 
with Peter Finley Dunne; I read such 
tit-bits as “‘To the Ladies’ is one of 
the most amusing plays of the season,” 
and “The banquet scene is almost the 
top mark in American dramatic satire,” 
and “The play is magnificently search- 
ing—a true gem,” and “Mr. Kaufman 
and Mr Connelly are the two most 
promising dramatists we have,” and 
“What satire! What humor! What 
observation! Let us give three 
cheers!” Again I shook this old gray 
head and said to myself, sotto voce, 
“Ah, Chorch, old skeezicks, here we 
have the famous Indian tribe, the Al- 
gonquins, once again on the job with 
the grease and the apricot marmalade 
Here, once again, the Indian tribe of 
Uticklme has foregathered for the 
squirting of the marshmallow juice. 
‘To the Ladies’ is therefore in all 
probability a slice off the old Edam.” 

My malaise passing, I called up the 
Rev. Dr. Reid and gravely informed 
him that I was once again in health 
and prepared to visit my profound 
judgment on the play. I seated my- 
self in K1 and 2. And what I engaged 
to my surprise was a really amusing 
little comedy; not the masterpiece that 
the shoulder-blade scratchers had an- 
nounced, but a comedy decidedly above 
the Broadway level and with an agree- 
able satiric touch and no little humor. 
The Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly are 
bright fellows; they are evidently sin- 
cere in their effort to kick out the 
Broadwayrubber-stamps; there is good 
work in them. There is but one thing 
that can confound them, and that one 
thing is the idiotic over-praise that 
their fellow-Elks have heaped, and con- 
tinue to heap, upon them. After read- 
ing such nonsense the average theater- 
goer naturally finds their plays less 
worthy than he anticipated. This 
alienates the theatergoer. And it is 
not fair. Their plays are pleasant, 
light comedies; they provide very good 
theatrical diversion; and that is suf- 
ficient. The first thing that the 
MM. Kaufman and Connelly ought to 
do by way of protecting their theatrical 
future is to burn down the World 
building. The second thing that the 
MM. Kaufman and Connelly ought to 
do is to burn down the Times building. 
This done, the MM. Kaufman and Con- 
nelly ought to go out, lay in a thou- 
sand dollars worth of chloroform, 
blackjacks, revolvers and sandbags, 
and wait up a dark alley for all of 
their other “friends.” 
























“Mr. Livingston, 
how many times 
do I have to re- 
peat my ques- 
tions to you?” 

Maude Granger. 





that?” 
William Sampson. 












“You say my 
wife threw it. 
Then I know she 
loves me... .” 

Frank Craven. 
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much better at 
washin’.” 
Leila Bennett. 

















“Take my advice 
and don't get mar- 
ried the first year 
—wait until the 
second year.” 

Tim Murphy. 








“The trouble with me is,” says Frank Craven, “I don't drink enough.” 
“THE FIRST YEAR,” SKETCHED BY ARTHUR LITLE 
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As Bertram Hartman sees “Penrod” at the Strand Theater 


Say It With Cauliflowers 


time was barred from polite 
society, is now appearing rather 

regularly as a hero in the films. Com- 
munities emotionally starved through 
State prohibition of bouts or national 
enactment against their reproduction 
in pictures may now regale themselves 
with fighting, which is persuasively 
authentic, even if it is fictional. 

Indeed, the encounters which are 
woven into scenarios are often better 
than the real thing, because the right 
man invariably wins. In a picture 
play, victory goes not to the fighter 
with weight or reach. He does not 
particularly need a fast left nor a pun- 
ishing right. The issue hangs rather 
upon hair and eyes and teeth. No, we 
do not mean to suggest for an instant 
that biting figures in these film bouts. 
On the contrary, they are much more 
mannerly than usual, and the champion 
is invariably the young man with the 
bright eyes, the smoothly plastered 
hair, and the winning smile. 

Nothing ever lands hard enough upon 
a motion picture prize fighter to muss 
him up in any way. Sometimes, in 
order to indicate the desperate nature 
of the battle which he has just won, 
the audience is permitted a fleeting 
view of the hero, in which he is re- 
vealed with his hair slightly disar- 
ranged. But all this is in accord with 
the best wsthetic tradition. Wallace 
Reid, in his mew picture, “The World's 
Champion,” may not look exactly like 
the premier middleweight of the world, 
but there is no professional fighter in 
the country half so dazzling in appear- 
ance. Judged from the few moments 
in which we are allowed to see him 
perform, Reid is not a masterly boxer, 
but even Benny Leonard himself must 
bow before the regularity of his hair. 
Johnny Wilson has no such smile, nor 
Jack Dempsey a comparable aptitude 
for wearing sport clothes. 


“ HE WORLD'S CHAMPION” is 

a screen version of “The Cham- 
pion,” in which Grant Mitchell ap- 
peared so pleasantly upon the spoken 
stage. One or two radical changes 
have been found necessary. In the 
original version the hero was the light- 


a HE prize fighter, who once upon a 


By Heywoop Broun 


weight champion of the world. Now 
he has moved up a whole class, which 
may or may not be used as evidence 
concerning the relative importance of 
stage and screen. The scenario fol- 
lows the play of A. E. Thomas and 
Thomas Louden with a good deal of 
fidelity. The English community is 
just as chuckle-headed in the picture 
as it was in the play. All of which 
contributes to the robust one hundred 
and ten per cent. Americanism of the 
piece. When Wallace Reid looks 
straight into the camera and declares 
that he is done with the effete and 
decadent civilization of Europe, and is 
now, thank God, an American citizen, 
the house rocks with applause. It is 
moments like this which convince the 
patriotically-inclined that Saratoga 
was not in vain, nor Belmont Park, 
nor Aqueduct. 

Reid is, as a matter of fact, an ex- 
ceedingly facile and agreeable light 
comedian, and he goes about his work 
without strain or stress. Fighting 
and making love are both accomplished 
in the same casual mood. After all, 
there should be much in common be- 
tween these arts. In both cases the 
chief requirements are footwork and 
a clear head. 

It is unfortunate that Reid could 
not contribute some of his unconcern 
to the rest of the company. For in- 
stance, the actor who is cast as his 
father seems to be always just about 
to expire in a stroke of some sort. 
He indicates petty annoyance by 
trembling on the verge of apoplexy. 
Of course, all this helps to indicate 
the nature of the points he wishes to 
make, but we wonder just what tricks 
he would have in reserve if the di- 
rector should ask him next week in 
some new play to simulate a man 
dying from apoplexy. 


TRICK which the screen is be- 

ginning to appreciate is used 
shrewdly in “The World’s Champion.” 
Directors have come to understand 
that one of the ways in which an inci- 
dent may be accentuated is to leave it 
out. In “Tol’able David,” the most 
exciting passage was that in which 
the small hero dispatched the largest 
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villain, and that particular killing oc- 
curred off screen. Likewise, “The 
World’s Champion” moves up to a 
point at which we think we are about 
to witness a thrashing administered 
by our middleweight hero to a noble 
bounder who had bullied him as a boy. 
The two men go out into the garden 
to pummel each other, and we are not 
allowed to see just what happens. 
But we do see the comic butler as 
he watches the encounter. And a 
moment later our hero comes back 
nonchalantly, flecking a bit of dust off 
the lapel of his dinner coat. Next 
we see the noble bounder carried in 
by four footmen, and there is a close- 
up of his cut and bleeding face. With 
all this evidence in hand, the audience 
is able to reconstruct the fight for 
itself and work its way through the 
picture by using a little imagination 
on its own account. 

The best thing about “Penrod,” in 
which Wesley Barry appears, is the 
fact that Lucita Squier, the scenario 
writer, has been exceedingly faithful 
to Tarkington’s original. No attempt 
has been made to develop a closely- 
knit story. Instead, the material 
rambles along in more or less discon- 
nected incidents, just as in the short 
stories. The thread of plot is enough, 
for the various adventures of Penrod 
are sufficiently amusing to make it 
unnecessary that each should be a 
definite cog in a piece of mechanism. 


THE FLIP FLAPPER 
“Now, Midge, I’m not squeamish, but 
if you want to make a good impression 
upon my aunt, you've got to peel off 
some of that war-paint. She doesn’t 
so much as powder her nose.” 
“Why, Tommy, what a shining ex- 
ample of old-fashioned virtue your 
aunt must be!” 


TRUSTING TO HIS HONOR 

Mr. Worrimore—You shouldn't have 
brought your jewels with you. There 
is a gentleman bandit said to be work 
ing this part of the road. 

His Wife—If he’s really a gentleman 
he’ll never find them where I’ve hidden 
them. 

















Gail Kane, who plays the “lawful”’ part 
in “‘Lawful Larceny”’ opposite Lowell 
Sherman, the well-known movie villain. 
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Louise Strong 
plays a very lovely 
blushing bride in 
the play of that 
name at the Astor 
Theatre. 


Photograph hy 
NICKOLAS MURAY. 
Virginia Bell, of 
the Greenwich 
Village Follies, 
shakes a mean 
scimitar and we 
have a hunch 
she is crawling 
up on a ticket 
scalper. 
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REAL NEWS : 


CCASIONALLY real news does appear in \ \ \ 
the papers. The other day our esteemed ~ 
contemporary, the World, which has become on 
a sort of daily edition of the New Republic, 
printed an item of much importance. The item 
described the optophone, a practical 
working instrument by which the blind 
may see through their ears. The letters 
on a printed page transformed into sound / 
J. 
i “a 





register a different combination of sounds for each letter, 
and the resultant flowing harmonies coming to the trained 


ear of the blind take forms of words and sentences, and > 
through their ears the blind may see. { ) 

What a marvel it is! Our modern miracles are so \ Lf ‘ 
much more unbelievable than the wonders of old. Radio ) ) li vat nN 
concerts cover thousands of square miles, the human voice 5; ti I i) Yg 
carrying around the world, and one after another y . . | Wr v) ' 7 
of the plagues of men falling before serums. A \ i 4; O 
great French scientist declares that discarnate ae i« Ail | } 
spirits are physically ponderable. Possibly he 1s C7 \y 
wrong. But, why not? With the air about us = \ WY 






filled with sounds, we cannot hear until 
science opens our ears; with a printed page 
radiating music that gives forth words, and / 
from the succession of words, th hts, and ; WG “ i 
from the thoughts full fellowship with all 2 »y/ hoa a oo 
P i“, y Pandora’s box of grief, trouble 
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aspiring minds, what is not impossible? If : and amazement with that old 
the air is full of things unheard, why may 4 \\ key.” 
not space be filled with things unseen, and : = \ 
IS GEORGE HARVEY 


why may not “the forms of the departed” 
“enter through the open door” when science SCABBING ON THE JOB? 
|' THE lion's tailtwisters’ 


has pried it open? 

What a show it is, the phantasmagoria union ever had a loyal 
that the curious mind of man has made out member it was George 
of a rather simple old world that our grand- Harvey, our genial and lan- 

guageous minister to the Court of St. 


fathers knew. When we can call old Ben 
Franklin up on the phone, how we shall James. Time was when he and Jim Reed 
and Hiram Johnson would sail out of a 


jolly the old man for sending that key 
bright, crisp morning with their lunch 


up on the kite to bring down the light- 
ning from the clouds! He surely un- bucket full of doughnuts, pie, coffee and 
locked Pandora's box _of grief and cold turkey, and twist enough kinks in the lion’s 
trouble and amazement with that old key! tail to use it for pulling corks a week. When 
Wilson was hobnobbing with royalty and mak- 
ing the world safe for Lansing, George Harvey 
would get his eight-hour tailtwisting job done 
in twenty delicious minutes and then go on, crimping the 
old thing, and wrapping it in kid curlers for the other 
seven hours and a half, with time and a half for overtime. 
When he was done, the lion’s tail was so full of salients 
that Lloyd George was often weeks ironing the crimps out. 

But now—look at George! My word! And, by Jove, 
observe the Colonel! Feeding the lion soft soap and 
glucose. The tail that once through Harvey’s Weekly 
the soul of music shed is now adorned by pretty pink 
baby ribbon twined about it by Colonel Harvey’s own fair 
hands. The tailtwisters’ union will take away George's 
card. The entertainment committee of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians has been molding bricks for six weeks to 
fit his alabaster brow, and when George comes home 
there will be a gorgeous exhibition of the truth that blood 
is thicker than water. Moreover, our ambassador will 
furnish the blood. And, as the atmosphere grows gray 
and hazy around our hero’s head with dornicks, vegetation 
and unchartered real estate, we fancy we can hear the 
dry, thin, unemotional little voice of our cloistered states- 
man, late of Princeton, giggling a gentle, unpleasant little 
giggle. 

And what of the hand which ordinary humanity might 
lift in merciful protest at the punishment which Colonel 
Harvey is getting from the fire-eating Irish? Ah! But 
that hand of mercy for once is restrained. It is other- 
wise engaged; possibly thumbing a long nose at the 
Colonel in his trouble. 














THEM’S THEM 


ARY WETTIN, great granddaughter of Albert and 
M Victoria Wettin, late of Windsor, has married a 
princeling, and acres of newspaper space have been 
devoted to the event, which seems to be a most ordinary 
affair, somewhat of family convenience, complicated with 
a bit of romance in what might be called the second best 
social set in England. 

But what of it? The happy couple differ only from 
other happy couples in the world in the fact that their 
children will not have the tremendous advantage in the 
race of life which comes to young people who have to get 
out and make names and fortunes and places for them- 
selves, but instead will have these things all bred for them, 
great hindering humps on their backs grown there by other 
people’s toil. And that’s that. 

Some time this spring the great granddaughter of a 
husky old horny-handed American, who invented a binder 
and reaper, will be married to a Swiss riding master three 
times her age, and maybe four. The happy couple will 
differ from other happy couples only in the fact that her 
folks will sniff at his folks, instead of having his folks 
sniff at her folks, which is the general way in America. 
And that’s that. And, also, them’s them. 

What of it? Why the 





That is to say, one person in every hun- 
dred in New York once a day patronizes some form of 
intellectual diversion—the other ninety and nine are out 
en the primrose path; or, as the old song used to declare, 
are “out on the hills away, away from the gates of gold.” 

These lines are written in a town of approximately 


7,000,000 people. 


ten thousand. The average daily attendance at the City 
Library is 267; an exhibit of Beneker’s pictures drew 
248 people a day; and one night, recently, “Miss Lulu 
Bett,” which received the Pulitzer prize for the best 
American drama in 1921, a highbrow show if ever there 
was one, drew out 974 people. On the New York average 
of one to every available hundred in range by motor or 
rail, that little Western town should have over 140,000 
people, which is more people than live within fifty miles 
of the town. If New York’s brow was as high on its fore- 
head as the average Western town’s, it would be baldheaded 
to its heels. Here one person in every eight ‘goes to 
some form of intellectual diversion, and New York brags 
her teeth lose because one person in every ,hundred is 
not out hooch-hunting, crime-waving, or overstuffing in- 
terior arrangements with corporal or mental staple and 
fancy groceries, drugs, paints and oils, undertakers’ sun- 
dries, Freudian notions and other characteristic fare. 

As a matter of fact, on 
her own showing, New 





excitement? What’s_ all 
the shootin’ about? Two 
decades, three _ possibly, 
four maybe, and at most 
five, and the happy couple 
will be as careless of what 
happens as the royal mum- 
mies in the museum. How 
much white paper is cov- 
ered with nothing in par- 
ticular! 


apple! 


crawl above her eyes. 


THE “SEEGARS” ON 
WARREN 
UR fellow publisher, 





New York is a lowbrow town—so low, in 
fact, that she can dry her tears with her Adam’s 
Indeed, it is so steep from her dome 
to her collar button that the flies have to wear the flies have to wear 
chains to keep from slipping when they try to 
A Neolithic man, if he 
should have happened on Father Knickerbocker 
as he is to-day,-would put a leash on him and 
send him up a tree for cocoanuts.—W. A. W. 


York is a lowbrow town— 


A MID-WESTERN OPINION so low, in fact, that she 


can dry her tears with her 
Adam's apple! Indeed, it 
is so steep from her dome 
to her collar button that 


chains to keep from slip- 
ping when they try to 
crawl above her eyes. A 
Neolithic man, if he should 
have happened on Father 
Knickerbocker as he is to- 
day, would put a leash on 
him and send him up a tree 








Warren G. Harding, 

of the Marion, Ohio, 
Star, is passing around the seegars these days. It seems 
that in addition to filling a long-felt want with a 
bright, spicy paper that prints all the news in Marion, 
Brother Harding is doing a little side-line down in 
Washington, D. C.; and a man named Kenyon, from 
Iowa, was making the Marion man trouble when he 
figured out that he would slip one over on this Kenyon 
party. So, being foxy, ye editor picks out a nice 
fat Federal job and gives it to Kenyon to come off the 
dump, which he did. And then the Marion Star printed 
the news as indicating what a smart man the boss was. 
When, lo and behold you, the fellow who came back from 
Iowa to replace this Kenyon bird, was his college room- 
mate, the best man at his wedding, and his political man- 
ager! And the first thing he up and did was to join 
the same little trouble-making agricultural bloc. More 
than that, Senator Capper, whom the editor of the Marion 
Star had been furnishing with a free meal ticket at the 
White House, was elected head of the bloc. And so, 
having a sense of humor, Warren G. sent out to the girl 
at the cigar counter at the leading hotel and got a box 
of fine smoking seegars, and is handing them around to 
such diplomats and things as drop in to chat over the 
day’s news. “When will I learn,” says the editor to his 
friends of the Thanatopsis Pleasure Club the other night 
discussing the Kenyon guy, “to quit trying to trump an 
ace with a jack?” 


A LOWBROW TOWN 


CCORDING to figures carefully and boastfully gath- 
A ered by a reliable New York contemporary, seventy 
thousand people in little old New York in one day 
attended concerts, operatic performances, lectures, and 
recitals, visited museums, galleries and libraries. Within 
easy distance by rail or motor or boat from these concert 
halls, opera houses, libraries, galleries and museums, live 
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for cocoanuts. 


“THE IRIDESCENT DREAM” 


HE other day Senator Borah sent a felicitous greet- 
‘Ting to the Woodrow Wilson foundation, in which were 

a few kind and appreciative words for Mr. Wilson. 
Now, if we can have a few complimentary phrases about 
Mr. Hoover from Senator Reed, and a rhetorical nosegay 
with a love-note in it, even in code, from Senator Hiram 
Johnson to Mr. Justice Taft, the world will be ready for 
its golden harp from the hands of the angel at the gateway 
of the millennium who takes the crown checks. Peace 
on earth is a realizable hope—maybe; but good will among 
United States Senators—there is the iridescent dream of 
the hophead! 


THE OLD, OLD PROBLEM 

HE deadlock on the bonus was funny; but of ancient 

Tana honorable origin. Says the Administration: “It’s 
a grand and beautiful idea to give our heroes their 
dues; let’s take it from their kind friends and parents dear.” 

Says the agricultural bloc: “It’s a fine and fair thing 
to reward those who offered their lives for their country; 
let’s take the reward from those who can best afford to 
pay it.” 

The old, old struggle of the Haves with the Have-nots 
was lusty before the quarrel of Cain and Abel. It has 
raged in the blood of created things, from the microbe 
to Midas. In that ancient struggle is the soul of war. 
And until someone invents a toxin for it—some panacea 
that will make the Have-nots begin to Gastoning the Haves, 
and the Haves begin Alfonseing the Have-nots—the dove 
of peace will face a long and turbulent open season. 

The bonus fight was funny only because both Colonel 
Gaston J. Have and Hon. Alfonse W. Have-not thought 
that they were so well disguised that they would not be 
recognized. 
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Concerning Boiled Strawberries and Tom Fogarty 


By Water PrIcHARD EATON 


Prosas ProraANAs, AND Otter Poems. By Ruben 

Dario. Translated from the Spanish by 

Charles B. McMichael. Nicholas L. Brown. 

N THE year 1916 (the year of his 
I death) the Authors’ League of 

America gave a reception to Ruben 
Dario, the leading poet of Latin 
America, who was visiting in New 
York. The members of the League, 
in their best bibs and tuckers, all 
attended, and asked each other who 
Dario was, and why they were giving 
him a reception. Nobody could find 
out, because nobody could tell them 
but Dario himself, and he couldn't 
speak English and they couldn’t speak 
Spanish. It was a gay afternoon. 
Dario, poor chap, went home to Nica- 
ragua, and died the same year. Ac- 
cordingly, we are disposed to hail a 
translation of his work into English 
as a useful thing. Most of us don’t 
even know that Latin America has a 
culture, let alone understanding what 
that culture is like. 

However, there are translations and 
the “Rubaiyat” of Fitzgerald. Leigh 
Hunt said a translated poem was a 
boiled strawberry. We have read 
translations of Heine that seemed 
more like boiled parsnips. Mr. 
McMichael has selected a dozen or so 
of Dario’s poems (including the famous 
one to the American eagle), and given 
them what he calls a literal rendering 
in a kind of free verse. Probably 
they would be extremely useful to the 
young student of Spanish assigned to 
translate these poems in class and 
desirous of sitting in at a poker game 
the night before. But as poetry they 
are something less than negligible. 
Reading them, you may well ask where 
Dario got his reputation. Suppose you 
made a literal rendering of a famous 
passage in English poetry, something 
as follows: 


This was the kind of a night 

Dido stood on the stormy seashore 

And waved to her lover to come back 
to Carthage. 


Or this: 


A violet by a stone covered with moss, 

Half concealed from sight; 

As fair as a star when it is the only 
one 

Visible in the heavens. 


These are literal renderings of two 
golden moments in English verse; but 
we think, somehow, it would be diffi- 
cult to detect from them why Shakes- 





peare and Wordsworth are considered 
great poets. The magic has gone. 
And what is poetry without magic? 
Dario’s poetry must, for Latin Ameri- 
cans, and for Spaniards, have magic. 
Indeed, all through these translations, 
we can fancy how it works, a kind of 
decadent magic at times, suggesting 
the hothouse poetry of Baudelaire, but 
in the noble American eagle poem 
rising to lofty eloquence. However, 
it has all to be supplied by the reader. 
It isn’t in the English words. Some- 
thing less of literalness and something 
more of literature would have im- 
proved the book. 

Which is only to say, no doubt, that 
to translate a poem is almost as hard 
a job as to disarm Europe, get Japan 
out of China, defeat Tammany Hall, 
or enforce prohibition. 


By Christopher Morley.  lIl- 
George H. 


CHIMNEY SMOKE. 
lustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 
Doran Co. 

“HAS amusing Jeremiah of the 

graphic arts, Joseph Pennell, says 
there aren’t more than ten (or is it 
five?) American illustrators who know 
how to draw. Sometimes Mr. Pennell 
reminds us of Lew Fields in one of the 
famous old music hall shows, who kept 
picking on poor little Joe Weber till 
the latter, driven to desperation, 
wailed: “Vat’s the matter mit you? 

Ven I do anyting dot pleases you, you 

don’t like it!” Well, maybe Thomas 

Fogarty can’t draw. Who are we to 

say? We don’t know a thing about 

art, but we know what we like. Tom 

Fogarty very often does something that 

pleases us, and we like it, and if Uncle 

Joe Pennell doesn’t, so much the worse 

for him. The latest things of Tom’s 

which have pleased us, and pleased 
us hugely, are his pen drawings to 
illustrate Christopher Morley’s volume 
of household lyrics, “Chimney Smoke.” 

If these little drawings aren’t worth 

a place beside the illustrations by men 

like Hugh Thompson, who used to il- 

lustrate Dobson’s poems, then we are 

greatly mistaken—which is, of course, 
not entirely beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility. 

Chris Morley isn’t the greatest poet 
in the world, to be sure. If he were, 
it would be a foolish thing to illustrate 
him with pen drawings, or any other 
kind. Macdowell always refused to 
set the immortal lyrics to music, be- 
cause, he said, even Schubert was 
hardly equal to that task. Neither 


“U0 


should they be illustrated, in spite of 
the fact that some people seem to find 
pleasure in Maxfield Parrish’s chromo- 
lithographic visualization of Keats, and 
adolescent schoolboys have been known 
to evince interest in Doré’s “Inferno.” 
On the other hand, Morley’s light and 
easy rhymes about hearth and home 
and baby, some of them full of humor, 
some of them quite forgivably senti- 
mental, some of them serious, but not 
so serious that they are likely to give 
any public library patrons a headache, 
are just the sort of thing to gain by 
illustration. 

Dobson’s quaint and mannered poems 
of the eighteenth century rightly had 
quaint and mannered illustrations, ex- 
actly in their spirit. These chimney 
smoke poems, about the comfortable 
and happy American middle-class home, 
have been blessed by Tom Fogarty 
with pictures that befit them equally 
well. How clean and easy the pen- 
work; what a jolly spirit of fun in the 
children or the young couple huddled 
in blankets on their radiator; what a 
touch of tenderness in the figure of 
the young mother bending over a crib; 
how recognizably American they all 
are, how well they fit the poems, and 
yet what charming designs for their 
own sakes! The book is beautifully 
printed, too, by comparison with the 
average commercial book of to-day 
(though not by absolute standards, 
which do not exist for American pub- 
lishers). It isn’t often an illustrated 
book comes out—we’ll trail along with 
Joseph Pennell on that point!—which 
gives so much solid satisfaction, and 
makes the reviewer want to jump up 
on his chair and tell folks all about it. 


Gotp Stop. A novel by Newton Fuessle. Boni 
and Liveright. 

The hero was meant to be an artist 
and became an automobile manufac- 
turer, a business hustler, a war profi- 
teer. He blamed an ambitious wife, 
and indulged his suppressed esthetic 
desires by various sojourns with lovely 
and accommodating ladies. We don’t 
know enough about business to say if 
this is a true book—nor enough about 
ladies. 


THe WANveERING Jew. A play by E. Temple 


Thurston. Putnam. 

Sonorous palaver for the pious. 
Sired by “The Sign of the Cross” out 
of “Ben Hur.” Plenty of sex, suit- 
ably sanctified. 
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“That was too bad about Mr. Trout’s 
death. How did it happen?” 

“Well, he’s an aviator, and he took 
another chance at a fly.”"—Ohio Wes- 
leyan Mirror. 


THEY DO! 
NCE! 

Upon a time 
Some fellow wrote 
Like this 
And 
He was good, 

And probably 
Original 
If you go back 
Far enough; 
But ye Gods 
Don’t his imitators 
Make you laff? 
—Boston Beanpot. 


FREAK ACTIVITY 
“My curiosity is running away with 
me,” said the farmer when his two- 
headed calf broke loose and towed him 
across the field —Washington and Jef- 
ferson Wag Jag. 


MUCH THE SAME 


“Were you ever pinched for going 
too fast?” 

“No, but I’ve been slapped.”—Wash- 
ington Sun Dodger. 


CONVINCED 
“The perilous pow’r of the skunk 
Is mere mythological bunk,” 
Said one Mr. Slater, 
But just a week later 
He sold his new trousers for junk. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Joyous, 


WISDOM 

They were standing at the front 
gate. 

“Won't you come into the parlor 
and sit a little while, Charlie, dear?” 

“N-no, I guess not,” replied Charlie, 
hesitatingly. 

“TIT wish you would,” the girl went 
on. “It’s awfully lonesome. Mother 
has gone out and father is upstairs 
groaning with rheumatism in the legs.” 

“Both legs?” asked Charlie. 

“Yes, both legs.” 

“Then I'll come in a little while.”— 
Johns Hopkins Black and Blue Jay. 


HIS DESTINATION 


St. Peter—You say you were a 
writer on a college comic magazine? 

Applicant—Yes, St. Peter. 

“Step into the elevator, please.” 

“How soon does it go up?” 

“It doesn’t go up; it goes down,.”— 
Virginia Reel. 


DIPLOMACY 


Frances—Could you love a girl like 
me? 

Francis—Yes, darling, with all my 
heart. 

“Would you mind waiting a few 
minutes while I call my roommate? 
I have another date to-night.”——Texas 
Scalper. 














Gentleman, escorting lady (to road- 
house proprietor)—Have you any good 
mushrooms? 

Proprietor—Waiter, show this gen- 
tleman to one of our private dining 
rooms.—Princton Tiger. 
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Irresponsible 





* i 
Girls will be Boys. 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


DECEITFUL WOMEN 


She was a pretty little blonde, and 
she looked so anxious there in the 
Biltmore lobby. So I stepped up. 

“Are you looking for some one in 
particular, or will anyone do?” 

“IT was looking for a gentleman, but 
you'll do,” she said, leading the way 
toward the dining-room. Then we 
went up to some smoke roof garden. 

“What are you doing in New York?” 
I asked. 

“I go to Miss Prim’s school,” she 
replied. 

“Fine!” I shouted, taking out my 
flask of straight gin and filling her 
empty water-glass, at the same time 
tossing across my cigarettes. We got 
along fine until we took a taxi going 
home. 

“Stop!” she said. “Stop, or I'll get 
out and walk. You're too rough!” 

“But I thought you said you came 
from Miss Prim’s?” I stuttered, dazed. 

“T know I’ve not played fair,” she 
confessed. “T’ve deceived you. I 
don’t go to Miss Prim’s or Vassar or 
Smith or any girls’ school. I’m just 
a poor chorus girl trying to be wild; 
but I’m outclassed.”—Yale Record. 


A TIGHT SHOW? 

Stude—What show did you see last 
night? 

Stewed—Ashbeshtosh. 

“No, there’s no show by that name 
in town.” 

“Yash, there is. I copied the name 
off the curtain.”—Chicago Phoenix. 
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Crepe Contrasts. ae 
—London Opinion. 


“BLUFFERS and braggarts,” said 

Chairman Lasker of the Ship- 
ping Board, “always give themselves 
away. 

“These men, whether they’re buy- 
ing ships or promoting gold mines, 
give themselves away in the end as 
naively as the cook. 

“Her mistress, entering the kitchen 
one day, found the cook busy with 
paper and pen. 

“*Why, Snowdrop,’ she said, ‘I 
didn’t know you could write!” 

**Yas’m,’ said Snowdrop compla- 
cently. ‘Yas’m, Ah writes all mah 
own rac-mendations.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


“Madam, since you are looking at 
things for your living room and for 
your boudoir, could I show you one of 
our new escritoires?” 

“Thank you, no. There’s no body 
at our house who could play on it, any- 
way.”—Retail Ledger, Philadelphia. 


“I don’t hear Brown complaining 
about his wife as he used to.” 

“No; you see, he visited his old home 
town last summer and saw the girl he 
had been dreaming about and talking 
about for the past twenty years.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“They say a rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” quoth she. 

“Maybe not, but I never saw a 
tramp yet who didn’t need a shave,” 
he replied.—New York Sun. 


“Why did Sam Fagg join the Holy 


Rollers?” asked a friend. 
“No idy,” returned the gaunt Mis- 
sourian, “unless he “lowed he needed 


the exercise.”"—Kansas City Star. 


Donald MacTavish lay a-dying. He 
had been all day about it, and his wife, 
who had watched with patient expect- 
ancy since early morn, began to feel 
the call of her neglected household 
duties. 

“Aweel, Don,” she said, as she moved 
the light to the table by his bed, “I 
mus’ gang along to the kitchen the 
noo. Ye’ll no be takin’ yer departure 
afore I come back. But if ye should, 
yell not forget to blow out the candle 
afore ye dee, will ye?”—Pictorial Re- 
view. 


“I want,” said the very plain girl, 
“a book entitled ‘Cultivate Your Nat- 
ural Beauty.’”’ 

“Here it is,” said 
wanted to be sociable. 
ting it for a friend?” 

And the very plain girl put her purse 
back into her bag and went right out.— 
Philadelphia Retail Ledger. 


the clerk, who 
“Are you get- 


Fishmonger—Fresh. Why, ma’am, 
that fish breathed its last when it saw 
yer coming! 


Customer (sniffing)—And wot a 


breath it had!—Answers (London). 





“You’re a genius! Ever had to work 
on an empty stomach?” 

“My dear, I’m a sculptor, not a tatoo 
artist."—London Mail. 
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ot the World’s Humor 


“Ma,” requested a small boy, “kin 
I have a pencil? I wanna write a 
letter.” 

“You won't need a pencil, dear,’ she 


replied. “I left a pen and ink for 
you to do your lessons with right on 
the table.” 

The boy hesitated a minute. 

“Ma,” he began again, “don’t you 
think the Mail is a good paper?” 

“Why, of course, I do,” she an- 
swered in astonishment; “but what—”’ 

“Well, you see,” the lad explained, 
“I want a pencil to write to the editor 
and ask him what'll take ink stains 
out of a carpet.”—Detroit Free Press. 





Old General Depression Himself. 
—Passing Show (London) 


“You have been very successful in 
politics,” said the admiring friend. 

“I don’t know,” said Senator Sor- 
ghum, doubtfully. “I have participated 
prominently in legislatures and conven 
tions. But i am still waiting for 
somebody to make me a large offer to 
go into the movies.”—Washington Star. 


“Where are you going?” 

“To sit up with a sick friend.” 

“Heh?” 

“He has a case of beer.’ 
Courier-Journal. 


"— Louisville 


The first thing some people want 
when they get a little money is a car; 
then the first thing they want when 
they get a car is a little money.— 
American Lumberman. 


When a woman has an ornery hus- 
band, there are reasons why she pre- 
fers a broom to a vacuum cleaner.— 
Miami Herald. 


“Mamma,” said little Fred, “this 
catechism is awfully hard. Can’t you 
get me a kittychism?”—Baptist Boys 
and Girls. 
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“You admit you were speeding?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“A frank confession goes a long 
way in this court. What excuse have 
you for exceeding the speed limit?” 

“A man in a little old rattletrap 
flivver drove up behind me and bawled 
to me to get out of the way and let 
somebody use the street who could 
get more out of one cylinder than I 
could get out of six.” 

“Umph! I do a little motoring 
myself. I'll let you off with the 
minimum fine this time.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


Bibb—Does he live in harmony with 
his neighbor? 

Babb—Never; his phonograph is full 
of wheezes and his piano hasn’t been 
tuned for years —New York Sun. 


“Dearest,” said the groom, “do you 
love me with all your heart?” 

“Why do you ask, love?” she in- 
quired. “Are you broke already?”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


“Are you still dreaming of owning 
a little home in the country?” 

“No,” said Mr. Gadder. “We in- 
vested the money we'd saved up in a 
motor car. Now we can go out ona 
Sunday afternoon and raise such a dust 
that the people who own little homes 
in the country wish they were back in 
town.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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“T have to tell you, Miss, that it 
will need five years of intensive train- 
ing before you can sing as well as you 
think you can now.’—Sondags Nisse 
(Stockholm). 


“Did your late employer give you a 
testimonial, Jack?” 

“Yes, Tom. But the way employers 
look at it when I apply for a job 
makes one think there’s something 
wrong with it.” 

“What does it say, then?” 

“Why, he said I was one of the best 
men his firm had ever turned out.’’— 
London Telegraph 


“Isn't it awfully cold at nights now?” 
- “Yes. I have so many blankets on my bed that I have to have a book-marker to see where to get in!”—London 
ail 


to 


“Here comes Mrs. Gabbins. I think 
I'll have Nora tell her I’m out.” 

“Won't the still, small voice of con- 
science reproach you?” 

“Yes, but I'd rather listen to the 
still, small voice than to hers.”— 
Boston Transcript. ° 


“Your rival hamlet of Peeweecuddy- 
hump did not look very lively when I 
was there yesterday,” commented a 
recently arrived guest. 

“No, I s’pose not,” replied the land- 
lord of the tavern at Grudge. “I under- 
stand them folks over there have 
mostly dug in for the winter.” —Kansas 
City Star 


“Do you think you can support my 
daughter in the style to which she 
has been accustomed?” 

“I don’t know sir, but I can cer- 
tainly save you fifty per cent of her 
present cost to you.’”—Boston Tran 
script. 


A North side matron recently gave 
a party in honor of her little twin 
sons. In discussing the party the 
mother said: 

“Just think, it is four years since 
you boys came to our home, and I only 
expected one of you!” 

Instantly the twins inquired to- 
gether: 

“Which one of us did you cxpect?” 
—Youngstown Telegram 
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The Customer—I can’t find my wife anywhere. 


“We'll have to stop work on “The 
Gladiator's Daughter,’ ”’ said the movie 
producer. 

“But we've built a section of Rome 
just for that picture.” 

“We can use it for ‘The Steel King’s 
Romance.’ Put up a few modern 
signs, have one of our utility men pose 
as a traffic cop and we'll call it Pitts- 
burg.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Your husband is a great home- 
lover, isn’t he?” 
“Yes, especially on the evenings 


when we're invited out together.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“This old grouch can’t find anything 
to suit him.” 

“Show him the crabapples,” directed 
the grocer.”—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


“I hope some day,” remarked Mr. 
Chuggins, “to give up my flivver and 
have a private yacht.” 

“Why do you prefer the yacht?” 

“I can go to bed without being dis- 
turbed by the fear that some one is 
going to steal it out of the garage.”— 
Washington Star. 


Representative Frear of Wiscon- 
sin said at a dinner in Milwaukee: 

“There has been a lot of talk to 
the contrary, but nevertheless the cost 
of all kinds of wearing apparel keeps 
unreasonably high. 

“A rich Milwaukee banker sat at 
luncheon the other day when a servant 
entered and said: 

“*There’s a second-hand 
man at the back door, sir.’ 

“*Good!’ said the rich banker. ‘Ask 
bim if he can let me have a second- 
hand pair of shoes at a reasonable 
price.’ ”"—Detroit Free Press. 
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What shall I do? 
The Shopwalker—Just start talking to our pretty assistant over there.— 
London Opinion. 


“Pamela, do try to be content with 


your lot!” 
“That’s just the trouble, Auntie. 
You see it isn’t a lot!”—London Mail. 


“Joshua made the sun stand still, 
and—” didactically began the presid- 
ing elder. 

“As nigh as I rickylect,” returned 
Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., 
“he done so by talking to it. If he 
was to try to make one of my sons 
stand still, say, to have his ears 
washed, or something that-a-way, he'd 
find a club a heap better utensil than 
any amount of talk.”’—Kansas City 
Star. 





Grey—Half a dozen doctors have 
given Brown up. 

Greene—Really! 
ter with him? 

“He simply wouldn’t pay their bills!” 
—Answers (London). 


What is the mat- 


“So ye bought the union—ee-hee! 
hee!—depot while you was in Kay 
See?” tittered old Riley Rezzidew of 
Petunia. 

“Well—dad-burn it!—you needn't 
cackle yourself to death, if I did!” 
snarled Burt Blurt. “I remember you 
bought a gold brick in St. Louis last 
year.” 

“Yes, but I got suthin’ I could fetch 
home with me, and that’s more than 
you done!”—Kansas City Star. 


“When the new neighbor gave you a 
piece of cake I hope you said ‘Thank 
you.’” 

“Yes’m, but it didn’t do any good.” 

“Didn’t do any good?” 

“No, she didn’t give me another 
piece.”—Boston Transcript. 


Four-year-old to her favorite doll, 
the loss of whose arm exposes the saw- 
dust: 

“Oh, you dear, good, obedient dolly! 
I know I told you to chew your food 
fine, but I had no idea you would chew 
it as fine as that.”—London Post. 


Topling—No one has ever invented 
perpetual motion. 

Walker—Edison came very near to 
it when he invented the phonograph 
my next door neighbor has.—Kansas 
City Star. 


“What objection did he have to rent- 
ing you the flat?” 

“He said I was so bow-legged that 
I would be continually rubbing the 
paper off the walls.”"—Boston Tran- 
script. 





FILM DIVAS 
“Have you a good part in the film?” 


“Yes. 


In the first reel I drink two glasses of champagne, and in the last 


1 laugh sardonically."—Humoristen (Christiania). 
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“Your honor, I was not intoxicated.” 

“But this officer says you were try- 
ing to climb a lamp post.” 

“I was, your honor. A couple of 
cerise crocodiles had been following 
me around all day, and I don’t mind 
telling you that they were getting on 
my nerves.”"—Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 


Jimmy, somewhat of a braggart, 
was telling his father and mother of 
his experiences while out camping. 

“And all at once I stepped right on 
a big rattlesnake,” he began. 

“How did you know it was a 
rattlesnake, Jimmy?” asked his 
father skeptically. 

“I could hear its teeth chatter- 
ing the minute it saw me.” — 
American Legion Weekly. 


Jones—Our landlord must put some- 
thing else instead of steam in our 
radiators. 

Smith—What do you think it is? 

“I dunno, but it sounds like cracked 
ice.”"—-New York Sun. 


“I suppose it must be just a coin- 
cidence,” said Mr. Bibbles, “but it 
looks queer.” 

“seer 

“My favorite bootlegger hardly quits 
the premises after paying one of his 
tri-weekly visits before Jagsby drops 
in for a friendly chat and remarks in 
hollow tones that he’s feeling a trifle 


under the weather.” — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

“You look dejected.” 

“Yes, married life gets on my 
nerves.” 


“Been married long?” 
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“No. The wedding takes place to- 
morrow.”—American Legion Weekly. 
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“Do you dance waltzes?” | 
“No. I don't collect antiquities. — 
Der Brummer (Berlin). 


A little boy repeatedly arrived late 
at school. One day the headmaster 
said to him, “Next time you are late 
I'd like you to bring an excuse from 
your father.” 

“I don’t want to bring an excuse 
from father,” said the boy. 

“Why, not?” 

“He’s no good at them. Mother 
always finds him out.’—Stray Stories. 


First Barber—Nasty cut you've 
given that old gent, Bill. 

Second Ditto—Yes. I'm courtin’ 
his “ousemaid—that’s to let ‘er know 


I can see ‘er Tuesday night!—The 
Passing Show (London). 


“Mon, Ah’m glad ye’ve come—but afore ye help me, pull oot this 
fella that’s buried heid doon!"—Passing Show (London). 


pay) 





His Better Half (regarding him 
from the bedroom window)—Where 
you been this hour of the night? 

“T’ve been at me union consider- 
in’ the strike.” 

“Well, you can stay down there 
an’ consider this lockout.”—CAi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. 


A woman who answered to the call 
of “Grandma” disregarded the dignity 
of the circuit court in Terra Haute 
recently, spoke her mind to Judge 
John P. Jeffries and “got away with it.” 

A divorce case was before Judge 
Jeffries two months ago. The court 
then refused to grant an allowance of 
$40 a month. 

On granting the divorce Wednesday, 
Judge Jeffries recalled her statement 
at the previous hearing. Leaning over 
the bench he said: “Now, Grandma. 
you take back your statement that I 
was ‘bought’ on the former decision, 
don’t you?” 

“No, sir; I thank you for what you 
have done to-day, but I’ll always think 
that you were paid the other time,” 
she replied. 

It was either contempt of court or 
the judge’s time to laugh. He laughed. 
—Indianapolis News. 


“There seems to be no practical 
penalty for the bootlegger.” 

“Well,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
“he’s at least deprived of the privilege 
of writing pieces for the paper and 
signing them ‘Taxpayer.’ ”’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Hornblower—Sure, Ill lend you my " 
saxophone. Anything to oblige a 
neighbor. But can you play it? 

Nexdore—No, I can’t play it, and 
you can’t either till I return it.— 


Houston Post. 
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Carbona of the Tired 
Z Ranch 


(Continued from page 5) 
bushes on yo’ ranch! He has 
pretended he was doin’ yo’ a 
favor in gittin’ rid o’ them cac- 
tuses! Instid o’ that he’s been 
gittin’ wealthy off’n you! He 
has sold ’em all at a huge profit 
to a big woolen mill in Massa- 
chusetts—millions of suits of 
imported woolen underwear 
has been made outen yo’ cac- 
tus plants! Grab him, boys!” 
Snake had made a dash to- 
ward the gate, but the enraged punchers 
leapt upon him. The Little Boss 
jumped to her feet, “I don’t believe it! 
Snake has been a faithful employee!” 

The Texas Kid smiled one of his 
hard smiles. “It don’t make no never- 
mind ef yo’ don’t. I’m runnin’ things 
now—lI’m yo’ new fo’man! Take him 


over to the cottonwoods an’ string 
him up, boys!” 
The outfit marched Snake away. 


Texas slipped his guns into their hol- 
sters and slowly came down the steps 
toward Carbona. She gave a fright- 
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THIS FELLOWS VOICE WAS JO WEAK 
YOU COULD HARDLY HEAR IT 
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HE SHOULD HAVE STUDIED ONLY TWENTY 
MINUTES DAILY BUT, INSTEAD OF THAT 








| SINGING, AND 





Free Air in India. 


ened moan and clung to the gate, 
waiting for the author to slip in a 
trowelful of description at this point. 


"THE morning wind blew through 

the valley, ruffling the fur on the 
tail of the little alkali sitting alert and 
watchful on the mound above his nest. 
He looked around, suspiciously think- 
ing that someone was tickling him— 
then he bounded down into his nest to 
join his campmates, the adobe and the 
deadly litte Mexican rowel. He 
beamed at his fellow-lodgers in the 
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HE SENT FIVE DOLLARS TO THE MAGNETIC 


VOICE INSTITUTE”- GOT A SET OF BOOKS 





HE STUDIED THIRTY—HE OVER-TRAINED 
HIS VOICE BECAME TOO STRONG FOR 











dark and said: “Isn't the West 
perfectly grand—would you 
live in any other part of the 
country?” 

Texas took Carbona’s round 
chin in his grimy fingers and 
tilted her face up to him. 

“Do you still hate me?” 

“No, dearest!” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t know, my mate— 
perhaps because this is near 
the end of the story!” 

“Did you know that it was 
me, or rather I, who killed yo’ 
pap?” 

“No, darling—did you?” 


“I shore did that same! MHain’t yo’ 
got nothin’ to say to that?” 
“Nothing, dearest, except that it 


served him right—he oughtn’t to have 
spoken to a sheep rancher! And I 
suppose Snake was all right, too?” 

“Shore!” He slipped his arm around 
what would have been her waist in the 
nineties, and their hearts were filled 
with that sacred, self-sacrificing love 
that passeth the understanding of mos: 
of our readers! 

The merciless sun— 








AND 


STARTED OUT TO BE A SINGER 
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CULTURE—BY MAIL 





Pathetic case of an over-zealous correspondence student. 











Wit and Wisdom of Children 


HIS AMBITION 


As little Louis reached the mature 
age of three and was about to discard 
rompers for manly knickerbockers, his 
mother determined to make the occa- 
sion memorable. The breakfast table 
was laden with good things, as the 
newly-dressed child was led into the 
room. “Ah,” cried the proud mother, 
“now you are a little man!” 

Louis was in ecstasies. Displaying 
his garments to their full advantage, 
he edged closer to his mother and 
whispered: “Mom, can I call pa Bill 
now?” 


AN EXPLODED THEORY 


“I think that children are not so 
»sbserving as they used to be,” said a 
member of the school board to a 
teacher whose class he was visiting. 

“T hadn't noticed it,” replied the 
teacher. 

“Well, I'll prove it to you,” an- 
swered the official Turning to the 
class, he said: “Someone give me a 
number.” 

“Thirty-seven,” said a little girl 
eagerly. 

He wrote “seventy-three” on the 
blackboard. Nothing was said. 

“Now, someone else give me a num- 
ber.” ? 

“Eighty-four,” said another young- 
ster. 

He wrote “forty-eight” on the board 
and smiled knowingly at the teacher 
when nothing was said. He called 
for a third number and fairly gasped 
with astonishment at the indignation 
of a small, red-faced boy on a rear 
seat who said: “Sixty-six—and see if 
you can change that!” 


“ 


INNOCENT QUERY 


Little Freddie, with somewhat em- 
barrassing precocity, had been inter- 
rogating his mother about babies and 
had been told that they are the con- 
comitants of happy marriages. 

Some days later his newly-married 


aunt arrived with her husband for a | 


short visit. Freddie's face soon wore 
a bewildered expression and his un- 
blushing. but thorough investigation 
of the baggage and personal effects of 
the newlyweds prompted an anxious 
inquiry as to the cause of his perturba- 
tion. 

Freddie, marching up to the newuncle, 
demanded, “Uncle Bill, are you and 
Aunt Gladys happy?” Upon being as- 
sured that such indeed was the case, 
he floored Uncle Bill with the ques- 
tion, “Then where’s your baby?” 


MUSICAL JOHNNY 


Four-year-old John went out to the 
kitchen to ask Rosa for a_ cooky. 


Rosa said: “I gib you one uf you 


sing ‘Americy’ fo’ me.” 

John agreed, but upon receiving the 
cookies, he began to recite the words: 
whereupon old Rosa objected: “But 
yo’ say yo’ gwine sing it!” 

“I don’t know the noise to it.” 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W L DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
| AT THE FACTORY 








THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


$7.00 & $800 SHOES 
ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & 5600 








WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


| When you need shoes look for a W.L. 


Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 


cated in the principal cities. You will | 


find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglas shoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 








paid for the goods. 





Catalog Free. 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


from the factory and save money. 74: 5 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Stilt Golf—just to make it harder. 


PLEASURE 


“What’s your husband _ growling FOR 


about?” 


“Oh, he is angry because I'm tak- 
ing him out to spend a pleasant eve- 


ning!” 


5 AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
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Real Vermouth 


as made by us dur- 
ing 64 vears of 
wine-making at 
Bordeaux, France. 
Just 5 ounces of 
pure alcohol re 
moved from cach 
bottle for use in 
this country} 
French or Italian 
Style. 

“Original Recipes” 


Tells you how! Cn 
ir copy toda 


C 2 
Restaurant & Wine Co. 
ew York Office 


476 West Broa iway 


Leeal Distributors Desired 











Welfare Work 


(Continued from page 2) 
our employees, and when these are let 


upon the desk, one is ready for thought 
—and, after all, thought, the poet says, 
moves the world. 
barbers, employees may be shaved, 
etc., while in this position, and this 
saves much time to the employee. 
Wheel chairs may be supplied to em- 
ployees who wish to conserve their 
strength for greater and nobler 
achievements. 

7. Employees should take plenty of 
time at noon hour, as this breaks up 





The New Boss—Learn to spell better. 


edge is power.” 



















Remember, Miss Flossie, “knowl- 


Miss Flossie—That’s what my last boss said—if you have it on the right 


person, 


may view the scenery and enlarge their 
horizons. Always wait until there are 
several people around the machine, as 


: | many happy hours may be passed in 
especially designed for the comfort of | 


gay conversation. Do not spare the 


| pencils, as the odor of cedar shavings 
back and the feet placed comfortably | 


With our office | 


| hausted employee 


the day and rests them for the gruel- 


ling afternoon’s work. 

8. Always have a pleasant word for 
your co-workers. Visiting with them 
will promote the morale, and long dis- 
cussions about the bonus will help 
create a clubby atmosphere. All pen- 
cil-sharpeners should be placed near 


windows, in order that our employees | 





Judge’s Contest 
for Smiles 


So many entries have been re- 
ceived in the contest for the 
clippings of smiling faces that 


JupGe is able to announce the 
contest Was a great success; all 
records were broken. Che 


names of the winners will be 
printed as soon as possible. 











| happy and care-free at 


|} street. 


| pretty, 


carries the mind forward to the vaca- 
tion days among the pines and the hem- 
locks, inducing that pleasant dreamy 
mood so conducive to business. 

9. The four o'clock tea hour is a 
pleasant diversion, and offers the ex- 
the much - needed 
strength in the final stretches of the 
day. Employees who prefer rum in 
their tea need but notify the office 
hostess. The Chicago is suggested as 
the best dance, as this exercise ex- 
hilarates the employee and makes him 
fit for efficient work. 

10. Above all, be sure to quit early. 
Remember it is the 
early bird that catches 
the empty Bronx ex- 
press, and it gives 
prestige to the firm to 
have the prosperous 
and genteel employees 
go gaily, laughingly on 
their homeward way, 


4.45. You can often 
tell more from such 
signs than from Brad- 








IMAGINARY 
“Late again!” said 
Mrs. Clancey. “I sup- 
pose you have been out 
with those drummers, 
or maybe with that 
new stenog- 


rapher, or down somebody’s cellar, or 
working late at the office, or you 
missed your car, or there was an acci- 
dent and you were the hero, or—” 

“Bridget,” said Mr. Clancey, “if I 
had an imagination like yours I would 
not have to tell the truth like I always 
do. I was at the club with the junior 
partner.” 

But he wasn’t. He was playing 
poker, and he lost fifty dollars. 


TRUTHFUL JOHNNY 

Teacher—Did anybody lose 
thing in the yard yesterday? 

Johnny—Yes'm. I lost a fight. 


any- 


ON A DEPLETED CELLAR 


Of all s. w. of t. or p. 
The saddest are these, it used to be! 





THE MOTOR TUB 


Handy in case phone or doorbell rings. 
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Success: Doesn’t It or Not? 
By W. Stockard 


NONE of us missed Phelps when he 
was fired by the office manager on 
account of some trivial mistake. He 
was an insignificant, little, overworked 
and underpaid clerk in the main office. 
His place was easily filled, and after 
a few days he was entirely forgotten. 
Things went on just the same. A 
few months passed—three, to be exact. 
There came about a change in owner- 
ship of the business, and the new 
owner became president. Naturally, 
all of us in the office were intensely 
interested in the new executive, and 
awaited his appearance with a nervous 
eagerness. 
He arrived at last, and what was our 


utter amazement to find that the new | 


president was none other than Phelps, 
our former fellow-employee whom 
none of us ever gave a second thought. 
But it was a different Phelps who 
came into the office. His appearance 


bespoke prosperity, and his manner | 


fairly radiated energy and confidence. 
In place of his previous timid, shrink- 
ing air, always expectant of verbal 
cuffs and rebuffs, the new Phelps had 
a fire in his eye, a spring in his step 
and a note of authority in his voice. 

He strode into the office in an alert, 
aggressive way, kicked the assistant 
manager out of his path, playfully 


pinched the head stenog, fired the | 


superintendent and spoke back to the 
office boy. He took charge of affairs 


without an instant’s delay, and pro- | 


ceeded to set the business humming, 
putting new pep into the personnel and 
increasing the general efficiency of the 
plant in a manner that was nothing 
short of truly marvelous. Yet, withal, 
it seemed to be without effort upon 
his part, and he always had sufficient 
leisure for the pleasures of life, for 
golf, motoring, the theater and the like. 

Naturally, all of us wondered at the 
change that had come about in the 
obscure, unsuccessful Phelps we had 
known; and finally’ one day some of 


us mustered up courage to ask him | 


outright about the matter. He met 
our questions frankly and without 
reservation. 

“You doubtless remember how it was 
with me in the old days three months 
ago,” he began. “I was getting only 
twenty-five dollars a week and support- 
ing a wife and three children. I was 
in a rut mentally and financially. I 
was overworked here at the office, I 
was shelved so far as promotion was 
concerned, my health was seriously im- 
paired, and I saw old age and poverty 
staring me in the face. Then I was 
let out, as you know. 

“T went home that night and put in 
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DOG DISEASES 
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Mailed free to any address by 


America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc.. 
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a blue evening 
worrying over 


the utter hope- | | 
lessness of the | | 


situation. I 

chanced to pick It was only 33 years after Robert Fulton’s ‘‘ Clermont” 

up an old maga- had paddled her way up the Hudson River, that Sir 
zine lying Samuel Cunard and his associates founded the great | 
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around the 
house. Being in 
no mood for 
— tory. From the early days of the old wooden paddle 
aale cone of it wheelers through the period of iron single-screw 
and began to steamers. to its present fleet of magnificent liners, 
glance through | || the Cunard Company has always insisted on the 
the advertising best ships that could be built. 

pages. At first 
I was mildly in- 


Steamship Line which today represents the highest 
development of trans-atlantic travel. 


Including a number of new luxurious steamers now 





terested, then | /) completing, the Line possesses a fleet of over one 
intensely so,] |}, million tons with all its major ships turbine-pro- 
and finally fas- pelled and equipped with oil-burning engines. 
cinated by what 
I read. The AQUITANIA BERENGARIA MAURETANIA 

The World's One of the World's older “Blue Riband”’ 
= _——s Wonder Ship = As stout ” 7 Fey how = | 
had finished a | || Schedules for 1922 now ready 
dozen pages of Apply . | 
advertising mat- CUNARD-ANCHOR STEAM SHIP LINES 
ter I arose a j 25 Broadway, New York or their Branches and Agencies 


new man. My 
brain was teem- 
ing with ideas, 
and I began im- 
mediatelyto put 
them into exe- 
cution. 

“IT answered 
the best of the 
ads, most of 
them having the | 
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“An’ how’s the deafness these days, Aunt Cynthy?” 
“Porely, Hirum, porely! It’s come t’ sich a pass that I can’t 
really enjoy our party wire no more!” 





same address, with the only dif- | somebody else into getting it for you; 
ference in the departments, as Dept. | “Personality for Profit,” a still simpler 
X 119, Dept. Y 119, and the like, | method of charming others into doing 
and all of them having the same | what you want done; “How to Remem- 
condition — send no money, but do 


50 Ave cays, later. Well, as | WHY GOOD DANCERS ARE POPULAR 


say, I got the various books—“How 











. ”, «6 Everyone admires and wants to dance 
to Think Thoughts ’ How to Eat with the person who knows the latest eo 
Convincingly’ : “Success—Why to Get mepe ‘ — is no need of being a wall- } 

- flower! $y my remarkable new easy 

What You Get, which reduced success method, anyone can learn the hewest 
: zs dances ina few hours at home. You 

to its basic components—merely to need no music or partner. More than 

> . ° e 60,000 have learned to dance t ail 

wanting something and then getting it; guarantee to teach _— - Te 
“ : ” s To prove I can make you an accomplishea 

How to do Hard Talking, which dancer easily and gut Ely. I will send you, in 
made matters still easier—instead of plain cover, one lesson FREE. No obligation 
For mailing, send 10c, Write me today! 


getting what you want yourself, talk | Arthur Murray, Studio 180, 290 B’way, N.Y. 
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‘Gilson Instruments 


the “ Muse Pals of the Nanon™ easily and quickly enabie you w 
play the music of the day Delght your fnends, increase your pop- 
ularity, income and pleasure by playing for somal affairs, concerts 

entertainments, etc. Organuze a Cilwon Orchestra, we help; you re- 
ceive commassion on sales. Small payment, then $5.00 a month pays 
for a Gibson. brings you wholesome year-‘round entertainment and 
profit. Cibsons are the recognized world standard. Guaranteed tur lite 


Gasyle Play 
Gath dr Page Pay 













lowance on 
old instrument 
m exchange for 








Write today for free book 
Catalog, free trial offer, stat- 
ing the Gibson you prefer 
The Gibson Mandolin- 
Guitar Co. 

1543 Parsons Srreet 
Balamaioo. Mich 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their LowestPrices 


The last two months have brought 
decided revisions in the prices of auto- 
mobiles. Many which had not previ- 
ously been reduced dropped from fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent Not since the war 
have prices been so low 

It is useless to anticipate further declines 
in automobile prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased Now is the time to buy 

There are many excellent values available 
to the man with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best car made for 
some conditions may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor Department of 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY will furnish readers with 
unbiased, expert advice free of charge. Use 
the coupon below, filling out all of the blanks 
in order that we may advise you thoroughly 





COUPON 
Wotor Department, Leslie 
Lesuie-JupcGe Co 
627 West 43d St New York ¢ 





roximateiy the type 


in which 1 am interested are handled by dealer 


Jeise me asl ine car 


my require ment 
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ber your Memory,” enabling one to re- 
member telephone numbers and what he 
intended to say in case he finally gets 
the number; and “Character by Ear.” 
“I had not completed the latter 
book before—ye gods! I made the 
astounding discovery that I was a 
blond. This changed my entire life, 
and made success not only inevitable 
but an exceedingly simple matter. 
The outcome was merely the develop- 
ment of what I had learned. Each 
ad carried numerous instances of men 
who had risen from poverty to success, 
who had increased their income from 
200 to 2,500 per cent in time varying 
from a week to two years. The aver- 
age time for an individual to come up 
from poverty to affluence, a business 
of his own and a big income was, 
roughly, twenty-one months, I found. 
But, if the average man could accom- 
that in twenty-one months 
through one course alone, it is indis- 
putable that by combining seven 
courses he could do the same thing 
in one-seventh of the time, which was 
true in my own case. The result of 
my logic is irrefutable, is it not?” 
Phelps ceased speaking and smiled 
at our looks of admiration and wonder. 
“And is that the whole secret of 


| your rise from obscurity to independ- 





ence and your own business in three 
months’ time?” we asked. 

“Absolutely,” he answered emphati- 
cally, adding after a moment, “that is, 
with the slight exception of the trivial 
fact that a relative died and left me 
a quarter of a million dollars.” 
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Bachedals Far. « 





He—A kiss speaks volumes. 
She—Are you collecting a library? 


WRONG TACK 
“Doc, I feel dizzy.” 
“Better get some different symptoms 
if you expect to wheedle me out of a 
prescription for hooch.” 


WHY 


Post—Were you disappointed be- 
cause you had such a miserable time? 

Parker—Oh, no! The invitation re- 
ferred to it as a picnic 





PREPAREDNESS 


Going on a trip? 


Oh, no, only jury duty. 


There is always the probability 


of the case being drawn out, and she couldn’t possibly wear a 
morning gown in the afternoon or evening. 





ALL FULL | 

Dyer—lI wish to lodge a complaint. 

Hotel Clerk—Sorry, but all our 
rooms are full. 


ONE KIND 


Mr. Glastonbury (to applicant for 
butler’s vacancy)—Have you had any 
experience? 

Applicant—I have sir. For three 
years I was butler for the Great 
Featurely Film Co. 
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SEXUAL ANOWLEDGE 


Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by ignorance and 
adds much to individual and married bappine- 


“Where Knowledge 
Means Happiness”’ 
is a book that tells simply and clearly vital 


Every Man and 
Woman should know. 
Every Husband and 
Wife should know. 
Descriptive circular free on request 
Sent postpaid for $1. Cash, stamps, money 
order or check. Department 6 
KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO. 
257 West 7ist St. New York City 
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The waiter goes for an afternoon’s shopping with his spouse. 


Casual Collegians 
(Continued from page 7) 


Al laughed. Pete laughed. 

“Say,” said Al. “That's a good one. 
An intellectual education.” 

“Who,” said Pete, “would ever think 
of going to college to get an intel- 
lectual education? Who—except our 
roommate?” 

“Why,” I challenged, “what's wrong 
about my coming to college to educate 
my intellect instead of frittering away 
my time on—on pleasure?” 

“What’s wrong?” said Pete, grin- 
ning. “Nothing. Except that in 
order to educate one’s intellect it is 
necessary that one have a certain some- 
thing—which,”” he added, “you have 
never shown any signs of having.” 

“A certain something?” I said. 
“What?” 

“An intellect,” replied Pete and Al 
in unison. 


Fun with the Dictionary 
By Byron Williams 


ATKINS—Relatives of cats. 
Bark beetle—A beetle that barks. 
Bill fish—Any drinking fellow that 
the “fellers” call “Bill.” 





Barnacle — The village bore who | 


thinks he is a great man. 

Anvil — Musical instrument for 
chorus work at quilting bees. 

Apple brandy—Obsolete. 

Badger—An earthenware bowl-like 
receptacle with a handle; used in sport- 
ing circles. 


‘Cuticura Talcum] 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
7, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 

















Accipiter— A genus of rapacious 
birds. Habitat—Wall Street. 

Nettle—A man to whom you owe 
money and who frequently sends bill. 

Acclimature—The act of acclimat- 
ing. Acclimatator, one who shovels 
coal: the janitor. 


Acerose— Having the nature of 





chaff. Much of our current literature. | 


Achileus—Without lip. 

Antonym—The average politician. 

Acrolith—A statue whose extremi- 
ties are cold, one who has cold feet 
A Boston girl. 

Ant bear—A “bear” for ants. 

Antenna—Probably a misprint for 
“Aunt Emma.” 

Anopla—One of the two orders of 
Nemertean. See Nemertina. 

Nemertina—One of the Anoplas. 

Anchor—Any bank account of the 
four or more per cent. genus. 

Andiron—A thing to put in the fire- 
place of an aircastle. 

Angel fish—One who supports a 
road show with a lady in it. 

Albatross—Bird capable of 
sustained flight. An American ace. 

Amphibia—Having no scales. {I 


Look Out 


If one of your tires is carry- 
than the 


other three because of less air 





ing more weight 
in the tube, it is be- 
ing driven to pre- 


mature destruction 


The weight of the 


car should rest 
EVENLY on all 
four tires 


In order to have even 


pressure you must 


measure it With a 


TWITCHELL 
AIR GAUGE 


$1= 


At all dealers 








THE TWITCHELL GAUGE CO. 


1518 So. Wabash Ave., ¢ hicago 























Angwantibo — A_ small _ lemuroid 
mammal with a rudimentary tale. The 


average contributor to the maga- 
| zines. 
Acute—Sharp at the end. A lead 


| pencil. A man who lives by his 
| wits. 
Amphiuma — Having serpent-like 


long, | 


have no scales, my coal man has no | 


scales—judging by the bill, he guesses 
at it.] 


Anabas—A genus of fishes remark- | 


able for their power of living long out 


| of the water and of 


| takes seventy years for 


making their way on 
land and for climbing 
trees—the climbing 
fishes—flat dwellers op- 
posed to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 
Agave—Plant from 
which fermented juice 
receives name of pul- 
que. Distilled it yields 
mescal, the Mexican 
drink. Recommended 
by prohibitionists, as it 


plant to mature. 
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form, four-minute legs, and two per- 
sistent gill openings. The thing we 
saw New Year’s Eve. 

Ampulla—A narrow-necked vessel 


having two handles, and bellying like 
a jug 


Alderman from our ward 


NEW MAXIM 


Yeast or west, 
Home brew’s best. 
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I find that you are fifty pounds overweight and you 
fifty pounds underweight. 
of my Thousand-Revolutions-a-Second-Equalizer, 1 


Will you both step inside 


Centrifugal Reducer. 














for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR oe oe 


with no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful und with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of vour car? 











Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 


with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 


scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x7!4" in size, 
$32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 


| Amateur Knights of.the Pencil . 
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Drawn by PAUL KINSELLA, 

70 Burr St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“How do they sound the fire alarm 
in a deaf and dumb asylum?” 

“I give up. How?” 

“They ring the dumbbells.” 





Drawn by Jos. M. SHAFER, 
5 Norton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Troubled with Indigestion. 














Drawn by Rure Roseneerc, 


Drawn by E. T. MCLouGHLIN, ay 5 - 
135 First St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


36 Coleman St., New London, Ct. 
“Why is Mr. Smith growing a 
| beard?” 
“Oh, I believe his wife made him a 
| present of some new ties!” 


“Say, wot’re followin’ me like that 
for? Didn't ya ever see the likes o' 
me before?” 

“Yes, but I had t’ pay a quarter.” 

















Drawn by MICHAEL PrPte, 
Skenderija Str., 8a Sarajevo, Bosnia, Jugo Slavija. 
PREPARED 
| The Beak—What have you for your defense? 
The Robber—A knife, your worship. 
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A Parody Outline of History 
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A Quiet Evening in Plymouth ) 


John: It’s really awfully funny, but I came here to-night because 
Miles Standish made me promise this morning to ask you to marry 
him. Miles is an awfully good egg, really, Priscilla. 

Priscilla: Speak for yourself, John. 

(They kiss.) 











Donald Ogden Stewart is contributing to 
JUDGE a page of ‘Casual Collegians’’—a series of 
conversations depicting American collegiate adolescence 
in all its moods. 


‘*No one has practiced the art of parody 
so cleverly since ACax Beerbohm.’’ 
—Heywood Broun. 
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Posed by Doris May and Harry Meyers 


“I’ve had something trembling on my lip for a long time.” 
“Yes, go on!” 
“I’m raising a mustache!” 


Film Fun 
not only Tells 
ABOUT the 
comedies 

of the screen 
but it 

HAS 

jokes with 
illustrations 
posed by the 
movie stars. 





Could you write a sub-title? There is a contest 
in Film Fun and the winning title will be used 
when the film is released. Mrs. Hilliker tells 
how she earns $2,000 weekly writing sub-titles. 
Read the prize Flimericks and write one 
about your favorite. 

Stories of the new films, fictionized film 
stories, many photographs to give you real 
knowledge of the coming pictures and full- 
page portraits you have never seen, and many 
other features, are in this April number. 
Film fans will enjoy the game of Star-race, 
the new movie game. 

Peep into the private diaries of the stars (Dick 
Barthelmess has to get up at 7:30). 


20 Cents—Buy It First 








We would ask, as a personal favor, 
To know if the shapely Miss Haver 
Could swim out of the wet, 

If thrown in on a bet, 


Or would she have to have some one to 


save her? 


—Queen Hirsh, 1001 Elm St., Chillicothe, Missouri. 
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